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rhe Greville Memoirs. 
A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA, from 1852 to 1860. By the late 
Charles Greville, E-q., Clerk of the Council. Being the third and concluding part of * The 
Greville Memoirs.’ One vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 
The preceding volumes of ‘ The Greville Memoirs’ consist of *‘ A Journal of the Reign of King 


George IV. and King William IV..” in two vols.; and ‘‘ A Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, 
from 1837 to 1852,” in two vols. Price in each case, per vol., $2.00. 


The volume now published, in addition to personal anecdotes, deals with many important events, 
such, for instance, as the reéstablishment of the French Empire, the Crimean War, the Indian Mu- 
tiny, and the Italian War. 


II 


Brazil: Its Condition and Prospects. 


By C. C. Andrews, ex-Consul-General to Brazii; formerly U. S. Minister to Norway and Swe 
den. 12mo, cloth, 353 pages, Price, $1.50. 

‘*] hope I may be able to present some facts in respect tothe present situation of Brazil which 
will be both instructive and entertaining to general readers. My means of acquaintance with that 
empire are principally derived from a residence of three years at Rio de Janeiro, its capital, while 
employed in the service of the United States Government, during which period | made a few jour 
neys into the interior.”— From the Preface. 


A Zealot in Tulle. 


A NOVEL. By Mrs. Wildrick. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


The scenes of ‘ A Zealot in Tulle’ are laid in Florida, the introductory part in Fl Ba 
years ago, the main story in Florida of to-day. The plot turns maioly upon romantic in* 
nected with a treasure buried in an old fort by the Spaniards at the time of their occupanc. 
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12mo. 
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Life and Labors of the Rey. W. | 
man. 


By Mrs. Boardman. 


a 
4 
4 


% 
. Board- 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


The life of the Rev. Mr. Boardman was full of varied incidents and experiences, both in this 
country and in Europe. It includes graphic pictures of life in California, and striking incidents of 
the civil war. 


v 


The Master of the Ceremonies. 
A NOVEL. By George Manville Fenn, author of ‘ Double Cunning, et: 
per, 50 cents; half bound, 75 cents. 


‘* The interest in the plot is skilfully kept up to the end.”"— Academy. 
‘*‘ The story is very interesting.”—Athenceum. 


Imo. Price, pa 





*,* For sale by all booksellers ; or any volume sent by the publishers by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


York. 
r. W. CHRISTER N, 


Se West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnite’s Rritish Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on demand. 
A large assortment always on hand.and new books re 
ceived from Parts and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Book-buyers wishing to receive the Catalogues of deal 
ers in second-hand books in England, France, Germany, 
Italy, ete , will please apply for them, stating specialties. 
Orders promptly filled. Rare books procured and Auc 
tion Sales attended to, here and abroad. 

Not buying for stock ourselves, our patrons are certain 
to receive what they order through us, bowever good the 
bargain. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., New York 


838 Broadway. [Established 1848.) 


Y VES Fitte? with proper Glasses. Field, 
jasses, Telescopes, Micro 
oe Acoustic Cane for Deafness, 
i . WALDSTEI, Optician, 41 Union 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. 


_« Marine, and < 


Rar Cornets, etc. 
— New York. 
tablished 1840. 


PRICE ito CENTS 
“One af the foremoat por tiovals he ? 
guage” Albany Areus 
Critical \ fy " f Ja mm, \ 


Fleas i aaa _ 
d ew Princeton Rent 


a 


TERMS: $3 a wear in advance, posta 
Single numbers OO cents. We make the sax ¢ 
of ISS and ISS87-— fire years in ne stulweripet 
for &. Remittances may be made ws PLO rrtet 
drafts, checks, or registered letters Fu aertpett 
circulars {yiring inder f contents for s th 
16 paves), includingeiuh rates with the let 
lies and monthly magazine .senton 

NOTICES 

“THE NEW PRINCETON REVIEW IS GAINISG AN 
IMPORTANT PLACE AWONG THE MOST Tri HaFal 
PERIODICALS, NOT ONLY IN THIS COUNTRY, BUT IN 
ENGLAND, WHICH ONCR POSSESSED ALL MAGAZINE 
WORTHY TO RE CALLED REVIEWS HISTORIC A! 
AND BIOGRAPHICAL FEATURES DISTINGUISH THI 
TANUARY NUMBER BOSTON JOURNAT 

“THE NEW PRINCETON REVIEW has 
selfa warm place in the regard of the thinking put 
It is dignified, always serious, sc \olarty 
pedantry, and if posscases a grusp af osce Sem and 
upon the higher thougAt af the time, pot? 1, eth 
nomic, pAdosophic, smentifc. and literary. The Jane 
number reveals ifs compreAcasioe aims and alon " 
Suldiment.”— Previdence Journal 

“ The January number of the VEW PRINCE V RE 
VIEW tsa notable tssue of one of fhe foremost period 
cals in the Fuglisé language It contains a great amount 


and fts « 
the fehl of letters sidar 


of vigorous and scholarly discusston ontributors 
are all eminent men tn 
irygwes 

“THE JANUARY NUMBER IS ONE OF GREAT INTI 
REST AND VALUE, ANL THE REVIEW HAS TARFN AT 
ONCE THE HIGHEST RANK IN CURRENT LITERA 
TURE.”—LIUTHERAN OBSERVER 

“ THE NEW PRINCETON REVIEW enter 


2 ifs second 





year with fine prospects and a determination to sf 


en and extend tts popular features 


Op The ‘RECORD, which it a thorough cpitome of the 
Oy i's progress and events, appears in cach third num 
Y TOR HUGO is rigorously handled by Mr. Fiske 


The ygrical geniusaf the French poet is heartily and gene 
cognized, but his great defec the side of 


sham sentiment, sham pathoa, rror 


rowsiy ¢ fa on 
and sham ho 


Vewark Daily Advertise: 


are ve 
morselcaaiy emphasized.” 
* Under its present management the Reriew has main 
tatned a high standard of scholarship and excited interest 
in every number, by the variety of the topics discussed 
and the names of its contributors.”’— Brooklyn Citizen 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, IN TALKISG OF THE 


EXTIRPATION OF CRIMINALS, DEALS WITH A SUB 
JECT IN WHICH HE 18 THOROUGHLY AT HOME."—N 
Y. CHRISTIAN UNION 

“THE NEW PRINCETON REVIEW fas already 


more than fulfilled the most sanguine expectations of ita 
friends, giving them sound and thoughtful reading of 
rare quality, and the 


promises of ita publishers for the 


coming year can be depended upon.” —Christian at 


Work 

* Tors Review ts especially valuable for the complete 
absence of sensationalism with which it Is conducted and 
the assurance that every reader may feel that whatever 
subject is discussed in its pages will be fairly and intelll 
gently treated.”’— Boston Post. 

“ THE DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISMS, NOTES, AND 
REVIEWS IS UNUSUALLY RICH AND FULL. THIS IS 
AN ADMIRABLE REVIEW AND FULLY KEEPS UP ITS 
HIGH REPUTATION.” PITTSBURGH METHODIST 
RECORD 


“ This is atruly magnificent and very notable number 
It contains more vigorous writing than is often found 
between the covers of any periodical.”.- Boston Travel 
ler. 





A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON., 714 B’way,N. Y. 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
Tae WEEK 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 
“ The Labor Problem ” 
Arbitration 
Virginia Coupon. Killing. 
Rhode Island Politics 
Linen Paper vs. Cotton Paper.... 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE: 
Ibsen’s ** Spectres "’.............. 


CORRESPONDENCE : 
The Next Thing in Pensions. 


Brazilian River Sources 


REVIEWS: 
The American School of Evolutionists 
Recent Nove 
Tenth Census of the United States 
The Dragon, Image, and Demon............. ‘ 
The Mexican Guide 
The Story of the Saracens 
The Struggle of the Bulgarians for National Inde- 
pendence under Prince Alexander. 
Goethe's Faust, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
FINE ARTS; 


The Water-Color Exhibition 
The Etching Club Exhibition 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Boz 794, 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


New York. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


{No deviation. } 


|Scale of 
| Agate 
lines. 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. = 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with — 
choice of page, $27. a 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— —_ 

choice of position, $80, |— 

Twenty per cent. aavance for top of column or|_ 10 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or- = 
der of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or _ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION — 
fonts,and alkother special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be .acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


——15 


*,* Copies of THE Nation may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 

gar Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; 
——' H., F. Gillig & (o., 449 Strand. 








Schools. 


es, rie A States; second, by Towns. 


LAt Ck HALL L SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHaRLEs G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL —A 
i Preparatory School for Boys $500 per vear. 
For Circular address WILs0n, A.M. 
DistRIcT OF COL erat Washington, 1212 and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 Massach ve. 
THE NORWOOD INST T1 (TUTE. —A 
Select Boarding and Day School for young ladies 
and little girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL, Principals. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
Uy NIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.—Law 
School. Eighteeuth annual session, October 3, 








Aires HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 





ACHUSETTS, 
Ws" TI zo TE "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
urses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
fngineering, Chemistry, Architec , etc. JAMES P, 
Muwrokg, Sec’y. Francis A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technol pene for Harvard College with- 
out Greek. Private Schoo ALBERT HALE. 


~ MASSACHU SETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (59th Year). 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technol 
specialty. Reference is made to ce Institute Facu 
he location is the most attractive in _ eeton 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larc 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his e.tultion, 
— | for college or educate privately. ————- tul — 
ith it of care in all respects. Charm — x1 
dom. with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D., Pro- 
prietor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory and board school for boys. School year 
began 15th September, 1 
For all information address 
WILLiaM EvERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
7 ratory School for Boys. 45th B Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewate 
OWARD COLLEGIA TE INSTTI- 
tute. Full poypenateny, ,with shorter Srinefoak course. 
ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., Princ 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston’ Universi, and 
Newnham College, Cambri = England. 


New JERSEY, Lawrencevil 
SCHOOL. —JOHN 








es 

















AWRENCEVILLE 
~ C. Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica- 
tions should be made from 3 to6 months in advance of 
date of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, a 
EV. JAMES C, MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


= NEW JERSEY, = 
fi VELYN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
« Women. A full Princeton College course. Lectures 
and examinations by the Princeton Professors. Nothing 
of co-education. All the comforts and care of a refinea 
home. in which French and German will be spoken. A 
Freparatory Department included. Special courses for 
those who prefer them. Music, drawing, painting, and 
other heanches of art under the best New York’ mas- 
ers. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES : 


he Rev. W. H. Greey, D.D., LL.D. 
Rev. E. R. CRAVEY, D.D., T. N. McCarter, LL.D., Trus- 
—. of Princeton College. 
F. L. Pation, D.D., LL.D., Rev. c- W. Hopag, D.D.. 
Professors in the Theologicai Seminar 
Rev. J. O. Murray, D.D., Dean of ‘the College Facul- 


ty. 

Cc. A. Youre, Ph.D., W. A. PACKARD, Ph.D., A. Mar- 
QUAND, Ph.D., Professors in Princeton College 

Hon. A. V. VAN FLEET, Vice-Chancellor of New Jer- 
sey. 
CORTLANDT PARKER. 

President of the Institution, Rev. J. H. McILvarng, D.D., 
former Professor of Belles-Lettres in Princeton College. 

Principals, ELIZABETH D. McILVAINE, ALICE M. McIL- 
VAINE 

The fall term will open Sept. 28, 1887. Examinations 
for admission, June 23-24, Sept. 26-27. Application should 
be made if possible before the June examinations. Pros- 
pectus, with full partiouton, sent on apvlication to 

J. H. McILVAINE, 
Princeton, N J. 
fi EMPSTEAD INSTITU TE. -—- ES- 
tablished 1X61. 

A thorough English, Classical, and Commercial Board- 
ing School, conducted udon the ~~ a Prima- 
ry, Intermediate, Higher English, College atory, 
and Commercial Courses. Spring ‘term ‘ebruary 
14, 1887. For catalogue, giving particulars "ss to loca- 
tion, terms, conditions of admission, references, etc., ad- 
dress the Principal. 


New York, New Hartford, near Utica. 
\, RS. COLLIER’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 


girls from six to sixteen. Open the entire year. 


~ NEw York, Suspension Bridge. 
VEAUX COLLEGE.—A 


D E Military 
; Boarding School for Boys. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 


_ New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


Ladies.—The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21st, 1887. Applications should be made early, 








New York. Hempstead. L. 











New Yorg, S 
RS. CHARLOT: TTE MAY WILKIN. 
son’s Home School for Girls.—$1 — year. 
No extras. Caly fer ten gage, Beautiful’ aaa eaithful 
situation on the hills above Syracuse. School year be 
ns 1 ' 14, 1887. Refers to Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt 
m. Curtis, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew _D. White, a 
ae Alcott, James B. Angell, LL.D., Hon. George V. 
throp. 


Onto, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn 
R. RIX S HOME and DAY SCHOOL. 
~ for any College or Scientific School. 
Military D 


Ww. S. Rrx, A.M., Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine S 
Mm ANABLE’S "BOARDING. AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 


PS COME Cys IVD Chestnut Hill. 
M "rein GYs AND MISS BELL'S 
tor Yo. i. French, and German Boarding School 


Ata -—— for C 
mple grounds afford a for outdoor exercise. 
Aad itional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past summer. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
WE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LAN- 


guages. 

Philadelphia, 1523 Chestnut Street. 

New York, 23 W. 23d agg and 627 Madison Avenue. 

Brooklyn, 26 Court Stree 

Boston, 154 Tremont Street. 

Wash n, 723 14th Street, N. W. 

Superior native teachers. Conversa‘ional lessons a 

8 ty in small classes, $10 per term; also private in 

ction. Trial lesson free. Terms begin in any time. 


Teachers. 
N EXPERIENCED TEACHER OF 


Articulation wants a position as governess to a 
deaf child. Good references. Address 
H. C. W., care Nation. 


( “sat W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


OHN W. DALZELL, PRIVATE TU- 
tor, 15 Appian Way, Cambridge, Mass., will take 
one boy into the family. 


N4; TIVE FRENCH AND GERMAN 

Teachers wanted, able to teach also Spanish or 
Italian, for summer engagement. Address at once, stat 
Philadelphia. ” etc. L. A, STAGER, 4041 Haverford St., 


UPILS INSTRUCTED IN PRACTI. 

CAL Bingerparinertas and in Quincy School methods. 

Address, L. care Mrs. Wetl’s School, 711 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


School Agenctes. 


yy Xs SCHOOL BULLETIN 
ney, Syracuse, N. Y.,may be depended on to 
funds Suitable hers, and fo inform no others. 


RIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 


Tremont St., Boston, Mass.—College, high and pri 
vate school work. J. Ransom BripGr, Manager. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 
e teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 

estern, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


CHOOL AGENCY.— Oldest and best known 
in the United States. Estab’d 1855. 
J. WwW. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 East 14th St., New York. 























dents, 
tral, 





WE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Gueaiiee Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 


ers. Circu b 
E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


[ TNION TEACHERS AGENCY, 
/ Astor Place, New York City. W. D. Kerr, Secre 





tary. 





Wi ants. 


W4: NTED—A POSITION AS MANA 


ger of a first-class hotel. Have had fifteen years, 
experience as a proprietor; have an extensive acquaint 
ance Fast and West. especially with the Army and Navy. 
Can give letters from most prominent people in the coun 
oy: Correspondence solicited. Address B. H., care the 
vation. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
School of Political Science. 


This school begins its seventh year October 1, 1886 Its 
faculty consists of ten professurs and lecturers. It offers 
(1886-7) e' + courses in political and constitutional histo 
ry, seven litical economy, five in constitutional and 
administrate e law, four in diplomacy and international 
law, three in Roman law and comparative jurisprudence, 
two in political philosophy, and one in bioliography—in 
all 42 hours per week through the academic year. The 
full course of study covers three years. R lar stu- 
dents (such as have completed the junior year in any col 
lege) receive at the end of the first year the ae of 
A.B.; at end of second, A-M.; at end of third 
Graduates of other colleges admitted to advanced aoe. 
ing as candidates for A.M. and Ph.D. Students of the 
School of Political Science admitted to all courses in the 
Schools of Arts and Law, without additional tuition fee. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted to any course without 
examination, ation payment of proportional fee. Circu 
lars of informa -— ry upon application. 

ARNARD, LL.D., President. 
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Connecticut General 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Receipts for 1886, $271,945, 26. 


Disbursements, $200,317.95. 


Assets, January 1, 1887............ $1,625,332.65, 
Liabilities....... bateadiedu A mepare dubia 1,231,925.05 


Surplus to policy-holders by Conn. 
and Mass. standard...... cocccces 308,407.60 


Surplus to policy-holders by New 


TE IG ooo 5 isin occ e dc cd cans 479,856.60 
Ratio of assets to liabilities by 

Conn, and Mass, standard......... 132.56 
By New York standard............ ‘ 142,77 


FRED. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


THOMAS W. RUSSELL, President. 
GOLD ER's 1878, 


brat coe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


yy = INFORMATION CO., 697 Bway, 


° New York.— Books, Indexing and "Researc hes. 
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TREES—FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAI 
ROSES; GRAPEVINES 
SPRING PLANTING We offer the largest and most 
complete general stock in the U. S., besides many \i 
ties. Cata ogues sent to all rewular customers, /ree To 
others: No. 1, Fruits, 10c.; No 2, Ornamental Trees, ete, 
illustrated, Lhe. ; ; No. 3, Strawberries; No. 4, Wholesale 
5, Roses, free. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York 


s7th Annual Statement 


OF THE 


ETNA 


Life Insurance Company, 


JANU 


= 


Premium Receipts in 1836 ; $3,030,046 26 
Interest Receipts in L886 L.GU7,9ar 24 
Total Receipts during the year 4, GAS 038 0 
Disbursements to Potcy holders, 

and for expenses, taxes, etc.. 3.696 252 Ge 
Assets January 1, 1887.. BL545,.980 77 
Total Liabitities 26,196,060 41 
Surplus by Ct. and Maas. standard SOMYSTO SG 
Surplus by standard of N. Y. 6,800,000 Ov 
Policies in force January 1, 1887 


63,293, insuring HII LMI 44 
Policies issued in 1886, 6,7V8, insur 
ing . 13,027 HS OK 


MORGAN G,. BULKELEY, President 


C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
L. ENG LISH, Secretary. 
Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, 
Consulting Physician. 
T. J. MUMFORD, Manager, 165 B’way, New York 


German Simplified. 


An eminently practic - new method for learning the 
German langua tdition for self instruction, tn i. 
numbers (with mw, at 10 cents ene h; school edith on 
(without keys), bound tn cloth, $1.25 For sale by all dy ‘* 
sellers. Sent, > on receipt of price, by Prof. a 
Knoflach, liv Nassau St., New York. Prospectus —_ 


1OUX CITY, l0Wn. 


Parties who neglected to invest in Kansas City 
and Minneapolis real estate at the proper time 
and missed {[t, have new another oppertu- 
nity in Sioux City. Those who did invest in 
Kansas City and Minneapolis and consequently 
enriched themselves, are invited to inspect the 

COMING CITY OF THE WEST. Send for circulars 
_ Address JOHN PEIRCE, Sec’y, Sioux City, lowa 
CAN BE REALIZED BY CHANGING 
3%: Four Per Cent Government Bonds 


H,. W. 8ST. JOHN, 
M.D., 








into @G percent. Debentures Capital gn 
Large reserve cuarantee fund. Pamphlets 
AMFRICAN INVESTWENT CO ,1S) Nassau st. N.Y 





STAGER SUMMER COLLEGE OF 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
July 11th to Avgust 19th, 1837, 


To -_~ a Speaking Knowledge of German or French, or other langu 
‘aculty of exclusively native teachers. Terms: $20.00, entitling to all the instruction given during the six 


ST 
weeks. Room and Board 


I. A. STAGER, 4041 Haverford St., 





a», EVERY ES 















is offered ang 


btained from us: and contains. besides, 
all garden work. 
publication of its kind ever issued. 
ducted from first order. 





at German or French table, $6.00. 


THING THA 


a es 


CATALOGUE No. 393. which this vear we send out in an iltuminated cover. The Catalogue 
S replete with new engravings of the choicest flowers and vegetables. many of which can oniy be 
2 beautiful colored pi 
Altogether it is the best ever offered by us. and. we beiieve. is the most compiete 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents ‘in stamps), which may be de- 
Please be sure to order Cataioque by ine number. 


PETER HENDERSON & GO. °° © 37 Corttandt St., 


LANGUAGES. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
res, is the principal aim of the we 


.. address the President, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


For Circulars, etc. 





AT Is | 


“gescribed in our 


ates. and very full instructions on 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Cos 


Saturday Books 


. eas i at - ,? . 
CHANNING'S NOT? POOA 
Passages from the Unpublished Mavuseripts of 
Wilham Ellery Channing. Selected by his 
Granddaughtor, Grace Ellery Channing. 1 
vol., l6mo, #1 
These selections cower a great vartety f subjects 
treated with that elevated seriousness and lofty purtty 
of mind by which Dr. Channing was distinguished T tee 
ontroversy which once raged about Channitiig has » 
far died away that all noble men and women eagerly and 


reverently acknowledge his rare nobility, wistom, and 


sincerity 

ROBA DI ROMA. By William W 
Story. New and revised edition, «2 vols 
I6mo, 2.501 _ 


One of the best and most interesting of Works written 





about Rome. Mr. Story'’s long reskience there enatles 


him to write from full observation of all the itetine tiv: 


features of Roman art, architectuce, soctety, and chara 
ter, This edition bas been carefully revieet and rret 
ed to correspond with the changes tn od since tlc 


work Was originally written 
{HALFCENTURY IN SALEM 
By Marianne C. D. Silsbee. In one 
tastefully printad and bound. time, $! i 


volume 


The readers of this charming book will find the Salem 


f fifty years ago living anew tn tts pages, {te echools 
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churches, shops, ' fair women and brave men,” and that 
gay sooctety in which they figured, are all graphically 


sketched by one who lived among them 


The book ts a careful piece of printing The aover i« 
ornamented with a vignette of the porch of one of the 


old characteristic manstons of Salen 
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Verdi: An Anecdotic Histo- 
vy of His Life and Works. 


By ARTHUR PONGIN. With Portrait and Facsimile. 
Transtated from the French by James E. Mat- 
thew. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $2.00, 


Modern Hinduism. 


Being an Account of the Religion and 
Life of the Hindus in Northern India. 


By W. J. WrL_kins of the London Missionary So- 
clety, author of ‘Hindu Mythology— Vedic 
and Purfinic.’ Demy 8vo, cloth, $5.25. 

GENERAL CONTENTS: 
EARLY Lire.—Birth and Ceremonies—The Hindu 
Home—The Guru, and Initiation into Hinduism. 

Hinpu Sects.—Vedantism—The Vaishnava—Sai- 

vit »—Saktas, etc., etc. 


CASTE. 
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WomAN.—Her Position—Marriage Ceremonies— 
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A Comtist Lover, and Other 
Studies. 

By Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. 
cloth, $2.00. 


ConTENTsS: Part l.—A Comtist Lover: Being a Dialogue 
on Positivism and the Zeitgeist—The Extension of the 
Law of Kindness: Being an Essay of the Rights of Antf- 
mals. Part II.—The Delphine of Madame de Staél—Some 
Immortality-Thoughts—Some Novels of William Black. 


Crown S8vo, 


** “ The main essays on immortality and on 
the Rights of Animals and the Dialogue, are all 
of them splendid. The clearness with which you 
have grasped the problems at issue, the justice 
you deal to your opponents, and the masterly 
way in which you state your own high convic 
tions are, to my thinking, quite admirable.” 
—Frances Power Cobbe. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM: Being a 
Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremo- 
nies and Customs, together with the Technical 
and Theological Terms of the Mohammedan 
Religion. By Thomas Patrick Hughes, B.D., 


M.R.A 8S. With numerous illustrations. Royal 
Svo, cloth, $16 80, 
PARACELSUS.—THE LIFE OF PHI- 


LIPPUS THEOPHRASTUS, BOMBAST OF 
HOHENHEI®, known by the name of PARA- 
CELSUS, and the Substance of his Teachings 
concerning Cosmology, Anthropology, Pneu- 
matology, Magic and Sorcery, Medicine, Al- 
chemy and Astrology, Philosophy and Theoso- 
phy, Extracted and Translated from his Rare 
and Extensive Works, and from some Unpub- 
lished Manuscripts. By Franz Hartmann, M.D., 
author of * Magic,’ &c. Small demy 8yo, cloth, 
$4.20. 
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translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
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Bohn’s Publication Sexes is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 
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TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M.A. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.8, of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustrations, 


WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Trans- 
lated by E. A. M. Lewis. 
“Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 
were, at the date of his writing this poem, of a theosophic 
order.”’— Preface. 


PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English. with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Breth- 
ren. First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales. Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—Tne [nn ia the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’s WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces bitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources. By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 

CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art in the Middle Ages. 
By the late A. N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 

leted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
. Stokes. 2 vols., with numerous Illustra- 
tions. 

TALFOURD’S LEITERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With Explanatory Notes. New 
Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE; or, Con- 
temporary Portraits. New Edition. By W. 
C. Hazlitt. 
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ANTONINUS.—THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
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BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (‘Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier). 6 vols. 


CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols, 
FaAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Dillon ) 
HUGO’S (VICTOR) POEMS. Translated. 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 38 vols. 
PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols. 

RICHTER'S LEVANA. 
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The Self-Revelation of God. 


By Samuel Harris, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Yale College. 1 
vol., Svo, unifurm with ‘The Philosophical 
Basis of Theism.’ $3.50. 


This work is a restatement of the evidence of 
the existence of God and of the reality of His 
revelation of Himself, as modified by and in har 
mony with the legitimate results of recent 
thought, and meeting scepticism in its present 
positions, 

The subject is divided into four parts, the first 
of which treats of the Revelation of God in the 
experience or consciousness of man. The three 
remaining parts are concerned with the verifica- 
tion of this fundamental fact by the other reve- 
lations which God makes of Himself, viz.: Part 
Il. His Revelation of Himself as the Absolute 
Being. Part IIf. His Revelation of Himself as 
the Persond) God in the Constitution and Course 
of Nature, and in the Constitution and History 
of Man. Part IV. His Revelation of Himself 
reconciling the World to Himself in Christ, 





Some Problems of Philoso- 
phy. 


By Archibald Alexander, Professor of Philoso 
phy in Columbia College. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.00. 


Prof. Alexander states briefly but comprehen- 
sively and clearly those problems of philosophy 
which may be regarded as still unsolved, and to 
understand the nature of which is to understand 
the present condition and work of philosophy it- 
self. 


“It is a book that should be familiar to all 
who take an intellectual interest in the great 
questions with which it deals.”"—Vhe Church- 
man. 


“*Problems of Philosophy’ is to be classed 
among the few bocks on the subject that the 
general reader will care to peruse, and, perusing, 
will find of great value and interest.”— Hartford 
Post. 


Old Faiths in New Light. 
By Newman Smyth. New and Revised Edi- 
tion. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


The current discussions in Theology give the 
appearance of this volume in a new edition a 
special and timely interest. Dr. Smyth’s book is 
a very comprehensive and singularly clear sur- 
vey of the whole field of modern thought in re- 
lation to the fundamental questions of theology. 
and a very lucid presentation of the changes 
v hich have been effected and the positions which 
are now held by those who believe in the “ new 
theology.” 


** Few books published 1m this generation have 
been more read, more thought over, or had a 
more stimulating influence on religious thought 
than this book by Dr. Smyth.”—The Indepen- 
dent. 

‘*The author is logical, and therefore clear. 
He is also master of a singularly attractive lite- 
rary style. Few writers whose books come un- 
der our eyes succeed in treating metaphysical 
and philosophical themes in a manner at once so 
forcible and so interesting. We speak strongly 
about this book, because we think it exception- 
ally valuable. It is just such a book as ought to 
be in the hands of all intelligent men and women 
who have received an education sufficient to ena- 
ble them to read intelligently about such subjects 
as are discussed therein—and the number of such 
persons is very much larger than some people 
think.” — Congregationalist. 
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The Week. 


Tue first debate in the Senate on the Treasury 
surplus took place on Wednesday while the Sun- 
dry Civil Appropriation Bill was under con- 
sideration. Senator Morrill of Vermont had 
made a set speech on this subject a few days 
after Congress met last December, intending to 
show that the surplus was all moonshine, and 
that there was no such thing, but, on the con- 
trary, a deficit of more than $24,000,000, ac- 
cording to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Now, Senator Allison, reasoning 
from the same premises and quoting the same 
authority, makes out a surplus of $15,000,000, 
after allowing $5,000,000 for the Mexican Pen- 
sion Bill and $7,000,000 to $8,000,000 for the 
Dependent Pension Bill, which had not been 
passed when Mr. Morrill made his speech—the 
difference between the two estimates being up- 
wards of $50,000,000. Both included an esti- 
mate of $48,000,000 for the Sinking Fund. 
Senator Allison, however, had the frankness to 
admit, that the Sinking Fund appropriation had 
become obsolete, there being no bonds to which 
it could be applied after the close of the present 
fiscal year, except by the payment of a high 
premium. This admission established a sur- 
plus of $48,000,000, plus $15,000,000, total 
$63,000,000, which, Senator Beck said, was 

7,000,000 less than the real surplus, as he 











27 


would take an early occasion to show. 





We judge that Mr. Beck is right for once, 
because the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury says in so many words that the excess 
of ordinary revenue over ordinary expenditure 
for the past ten years has averaged $100,000,- 
000 per year, which amount has been ap- 
plied, by the Sinking Fund and by extra 
bond payments, to the extinguishment of 
the public debt. Now, the reductions of taxes 
have not reduced the receip's of the Trea- 
sury in any material sense in the past ten 
years, nor have the expenditures materially 
increased., The increase in pensions has 
about balanced the reduction of interest on 
the public debt up to this time, and the clas- 
ticity of the revenue has about balanced the 
reduction of internal-revenue taxes. The fair 
presumption is that the future receipts and ex- 
penditures, if legislation remains unchanged, 
will continue to show nearly or quite $100,- 
000,000 of surplus. Allowance must be made 
for the unknown calls under the De- 
pendent Pension Bill, if that profligate and 
demoralizing measure becomes a law; but, 
if we take into account only the present outgo 
of the Treasury and the present income, there 
is little doubt that the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1888, will show a surplus of about $90,- 
000,000, after making allowance for $24,000,- 
000 for waste upon silver bullion. 





No measure for the reduction of taxes having 
been agreed upon, or seriously considered, since 
the refusal of the House to take up the Morri- 
son bill, and the session being two-thirds gone, 





it seeras highly probable that the adjournment 
of Congress will leave the Administration just 
where it is now, with a swelling revenue and 
no place to put it after the 380th of June. 
Even the profligate pension bill, added to 
an equally profligate fortification bill, would 
fail to meet the emergency, 
these measures could not take effect 
twelvemonth. 


because 

under a 
However great their powers of 
absorption, they would not begin soon enough. 
What, then, is the alternative ? Secretary Man- 
ning intimates pretty plainly what he would 
do in such a case. He would apply the sur 
plus revenue to the retirement of the only part 
of the public debt which is 
par on demand, viz., 
Could he do otherwise’ 
retary do otherwise? We do not see what else 
could be done. A surplus revenue must either 
be hoarded or used. If there is only one way 
to use it, then that way is the right way and 
the lawful way. Who shall gainsay it’ Cer 
tainly not the class of spouters who have been 
declaiming against Mr. Manning the past two 
years for locking up his money in the strong 
box. He could not under existing law cance) 
the greenbacks, but he could retire them, and 
leave Congress to decide affirmatively what 
disposition should be made of them. 


payable at 
the greenback debt, 
Could any other Sec 





The Senate has taken an unusual step in re 
moving the mask of secrecy from the proceed 
ings in executive session in the Matthews case, 
and publishing a defence of itself for refusing 
to confirm a certain person to a certain oftice 
Never did the maxim Qui sercuse suceuse find 
an apter illustration. The document given to 
the public in this remarkable manner is ex 
torted under duress, and in the immediate fear 
of some serious loss or the 
colored vote, to the harm detriment 
of the Republican party. 
of the country has espoused — the 
of Matthews. Public opinion among the co 
lored people has been profoundly moved by 
the rejection of a colored man by a nearly 
unanimous Republican vote in the Senate. In 
the North this feeling has been pronounced 
and outspoken. It is no mean political factor 
in the doubtful States. In New York espe 
cially it is potent and menacing. Something 
must be done to explain and palliate the rejec 
tion of Matthews, the colored man, as Recorder 
of Deeds in the District of Columbia, if the 
colored vote is to be retained as a solid pha- 
lanx in the Republican column. The specific 
reasons assigned by the Senate for rejecting him 
are frivolous in the extreme. It is said that Mr. 
Matthews was not a resident of the District of 
Columbia, that he was not so distinguished a 
representative of the colored race as Fred- 
erick Douglas, that there is no oficial evidence 
that he is a colored man at all, and that his 
reappointment after having been once rejected 
was an act of disrespect to the Senate. It is 
a sufficient answer to all these objections 
to say that if a Republican President had 
done exactly what Mr. Cleveland bas done 
in the premises, Mr. Matthews would have 
been confirmed without any delay or cavil. 


division of 
and 
The colored press 


cause 





The 


nominated by a 


real objection to Matthews is that he is 
Democratic President, con 
trary toa cherished theory that all negroes are 
Republicans by virtue of their color 


We suppose that it was fear of th so! 
dier vote” which chic tly vwtuated a bar 
majority of the Senate, on Thursday, iv 


discharging th 
from further 


Committee on Per 


SOLS 
consideration of the bill remo 
ing the existing limitation of time within which 
} 


application for arrears of pensions may tx 


made, so that if a man in ISS7 is awarded «a 


pension on account of a wound or disability in 

curred in 1861, he may draw bis monthly al 
for 

quarter of a 

whieh, for a 


amount to 


lowance a period covering more than a 


century in a lump 


sum 
#12 a would 
The bill 


now is in such shape that it may be brought up 


mi ul 


month pension 


more than $5,000 


action at 


for final 


any moment, and the pro 
moters of the scheme apparently mean to try 
and push it through. We are gladto note that 


Gen. Hawley of Connecticut voted against the 


hope that 
part to fight the scheme 
More forcibly than any other 


measure, and we indicates 


this 
a purpose on his 
in good earnest 

Senator he could show that the self respecting 
soldiers do not approve these wholesale pension 
grabs, and that the man Opposes 


them need have no fear of offending the *' sol 


public who 
dier vot 


The vetoes of privat 
the President sent to the 
freshly illustrate the 
which 


pension bills 


Hous 


uller 


which 
on Saturday 
recklessness with 
what 
Sragg calls ‘the rubbish of the army 


claims are now Gin 
Cud 
bert Stone was voted a pensioa by Congress on 


the ground that he 


urged by 


had incurred a pension 


able disability during his ‘long and faith 
ful service” in the army. The records of 
the War Department, however, show that 


he enlisted October 25, 1861, and was reported 
as deserted from December 81, 1861, until No 
vember, 1864. He was mustered out with his 
company January 31, 1865, with no evidence 
of disability, and he filed no claim for pension 
until 1881, when he alleged that he contracted 
a disability in the winter of 1863, although he 
subsequently changed this date and alleged 
that the disease contracted 
was being carried from place to place as 
a prisoner, he having been tried by a 
court-martial in May, 1862, for desertion, and 
sentenced to imprisonment until the expiration 
of his term of enlistment,” It thus appears, 
by his own admission, that he spent most of his 
term in desertion or in imprisonment for deser- 
tion, and yet a committee of Congress reported 
in favor of granting him a pension on account 
of the ‘‘leng and faithful service and the high 
character of the claimant”! The President 
withholds his assent, on the ground that ‘‘ the 
allowance of this claim would, in my opinion, 
be a travesty upon our whole scheme of pen- 
sions, and an insult to every decent veteran 
soldier.” 


was ‘“‘while he 





The letter of Secretary Manning to Chair 
man Belmont, in reply to the request of the 
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House Committee on Foreign Affairs for his 
opinion on the House and Senate retaliation 
bills, very wide-ranging discussion of 
the whole fishery question. Accordingly it 
does not seem to us to be a document 
appropriate to the Treasury Department, but 
rather to the President of the United States. 
For once we think that Mr. Manning has over- 
hot the mark. The subject treated relates 
mainly to the legislation of a foreign Power. 


is a 


It is, therefore, of a diplomatic nature. It 
concerns the ‘Treasury only so far as 
it may affect the revenue or the ton- 


nage of the United States. The question 
whether fishing smacks should have the 
matitime character of trading vessels engaged 
in international commerce is hardly a fiscal 


question. The question whether a British 
law enacted in 1830 is in the nature 
of a treaty or compact with us, is 
not primarily a matter for our Treasury 


to deal with. We regret, therefore, that Mr. 
Manning should have given any direction to 
his reply outside of its purely fiscal bearings. 
We regret, also, that he should have suggested 
so extreme a measure as the stopping of A’s 
trade and profits because B has had some trou- 
ble with C in a foreign country. 





We are not surprised to learn that the im- 
peachment of Secretary Manning, on account 
of his reply to the House resolution inquiring 
about the denominations of greenbacks and 
silver certificates issued by the Treasury De- 
partment, bas been deferred until the return of 
Mr. Bland, who is now temporarily absent 
from Washington. We hope, by the way, that 
Mr. Bland will be able to give a satisfactory 
reason for being away at such a crisis. In bis 
absence the laboring oar has fallen to the hand 
of Gen. Weaver of Iowa, the leader of the 
Greenback-Labor party, with such small assist- 
ance as he can get from Mr. Payson, a Repub- 
lican member from Illinois. It is most desira- 
ble that the impeachment proceedings should 
be begun under Democratic auspices. It is 
also important that the grounds for impeach- 
ment should be stated so that common people 
can understand them, a task which might be 
beyond Gen. Weaver’s powers. A careful ex- 
amination of Secretary Manning’s letter throws 
no light upon the legal basis of the proposed 
impeachment, although it serves to show just 
cause for discontent on the part of Weaver and 
his faction, carrying as it does the lurking 
suspicion that the movers of the resolution of 
inquiry were ignorant of divers weighty facts 
that had already been officially laid before 
them, and that if they had taken the trouble to 
examine these facts in the light of existing laws, 
they would never have asked such questions. 
We have spent a good deal of time studying 
the Secretary's letter since the anger of cer- 
tain persons was aroused by it, but we can 
find nothing in it that can be regarded as im- 
peachable, except the inference which a logical 
mind might deduce from it that certain per- 
sons are blockheads. 





We called attention last summer, when the 
Sedgwick incident in Mexico was before the 
public, to the discredit brought on the United 
Government by the presence in its 
City of Mexico of 


States 


service in the the 





person who made himself at that time 
notorious in the newspapers as ‘‘ Porch, Consul- 
General.” Porch was a backwoods lawyer 
from Missouri, without a single qualification 
for his place, ignorant, illiterate, uncoutb, and, 
as it plainly appeared, also an ass. There 
never was any reason for giving him an office 
of such importance except that Senator Cock- 
rell had taken a fancy to him and pushed him 
forit. When Mr. Sedgwick arrived on the scene, 
Porch took to sending wild and scandalous 
telegrams about him, and got together a meet- 
ing of American waifs and strays at his house 
to denounce him. He did the same sort of 
thing afterwards to Mr. Manning. Mr. Bayard 
ought to have promptly dismissed him when 
he began telegraphing about Mr. Sedgwick. 
Why he did not has always been a 
mystery, but we presume it was be- 
cause Senator Cockrell fought hard for his 
ridiculous protégé. We are glad to say that 
this nuisance and disgrace has at last been 
abated. ‘‘Porch, Consul-General,” is a thing of 
the past. He has been ‘‘ bounced.” His suc- 
cessor, a certain Mr. More, also a Missourian, 
is said, as far as special knowledge goes, to be 
as unfit as Porch, but there can hardly be a 
doubt that he hasmore common sense and sense 
of decency. 





It seems that the two salesmen whom Judge 
Bond discharged the other day from an indict- 
ment for trading in Virginia without a license 
after they had offered coupons in payment, 
were representatives of a Philadelphia and 
New York house. This is a fact worth noting. 
It looks very much as if firms in other States 
had no objection to paying license fees with 


coupons. It is not impossible, indeed, that 
they take a _ positive pleasure in thus 
retaliating against a State which has, 


time and time again, by unconstitutional laws, 
endeavored to discriminate in favor of home 
salesmen. Now, the State Attorney and Vir- 
ginian authorities generally base their hopes of 
non-user of coupons on patriotism more than 
anything else; but if foreign drummers are thus 
going to pay license fees at fifty cents on the 
dollar, it will take a strong dose of patriotism 
for home merchants to continue to pay their 
merchants’ licenses in gold. Flesh and blood of 
business men could not stand that. It is safe 
to say that if the bars to the Treasury are once 
let down, a stampede will follow. Another 
straw in this case is that one of the counsel 
who appeared for the salesmen is a gentleman 
who has been wont to declare, like State At- 
torney Ayers, that no power in government 
can overcome a united people; and yet he has 
now joined against a united people inthe hope- 
less task of sustaining the Constitution of 
the United States. This theory, that a united 
people cannot be made amenable to laws and 
government, presents a good many difficulties. 
There are a number of historical facts seeming- 
ly irreconcilable with it, and it might be well 
if the State authorities of Virginia wou!d con- 
sult with the Latter-Day Saints of Utah as to 
why it is that a theory so generally accepted is 
of such little use to either of them in their 
present difficulties. 





Several canvasses of the New York Legisla- 
ture have been made recently on the Presider- 





tial candidate question, and have all resulted 
in showing that Blaine is the favorite of the 
Republican members and Hill of the Demo 
cratic, though a large proportion of the mem- 
bers of both poiitical parties are non-commit- 
tal. As, by universal consent, this is one 
of the worst Legislatures we have had at 
Albany in recent years, the preference of its 
members is a doubtful compliment for any 
candidate. Here, for example, is the former 
Hill organ, the World, compelled to say of the 
very men who favor Hill as a candidate, that 
their action of a day or two before in voting 
to repeal the civil-service laws was a “‘ gra- 
tuitous performance in butting their heads 
against a stone wall.” We _ call the 
World a former Hill organ because just 
at present it appears to be in favor of Mr. 
Conkling as the Democratic candidate in 1888. 
This disposition has called out a friendly 
warning from the Sun, which may be called 
the voice of experience. The Sun, while 
doubting the wisdom of the plan, says: ‘‘ This 
is a.l very well. We live in a free country, and 
one of the rights which our sires fought 
and bled for is the right of every news- 
paper to support or oppose a candidate for 
office as it may deem advisable.” The exercise 
of this right by the Sun in 1884 brought to its 
candidate, Butler, the magnificent total of 3,499 
votes in this city, and cost the editor about 
45,000 subscribers, or one-third of his entire 
circulation. 





Commissioner Woodman of the Excise Board 
introduced on Friday the following resolution, 
which was laid over for consideration: 


** Resolved, That on and after February 15, 
1887, no license shall be granted to open a new 
saloon in any Assembly district of this city, un- 
less, and until, the number of licensed saloons in 
any Assembly district from which such license is 
applied for shall not exceed in ratio one to every 
five hundred inhabitants of said district: the 
census to be based on the registration of voters 
for the Mayoralty election immediately preced- 
ing the date of such application.” 

This is, we believe, the first attempt at official 
recognition of the fact that one of the duties 
of the Excise Commissioners is to keep the 
number of liquor-stores within reasonable 
limits. Hitherto all that the public has ex- 
pected of them, and all that they, in their most 
respectable moods, professed to care about, 
was the restriction of the licenses to persons 
who would not or did not permit their houses 
to become notorious resorts for bad characters. 
But the public is no longer content with this. 
lt demands that liquor-dealing, no matter how 
or by whom conducted, be cut down—that, in 
other words, liquor be made scarce and harder 
to get; that the presumption that selling it is a 
useful and harmless industry be reversed; and 
that licenses be granted solely on the presump- 
tion that it is an evil, even if an inevitable evil, 
and, therefore, is to be made as small as possi- 
ble. We hope, whether the High-License Bill 
passes or not, to see the exercise by the present 
Board of all the powers they now have in the 
direction of reducing the appalling number 
of liquor-stores by which this city is now 
cursed. The Commissioners may rely on the 
fullest support from the great bulk of the pop- 
ulation, and it will never be so strong, aud 
hearty, and determined as when the liquor- 
dealers come out in furce in defence of their 
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infernal trade. Nothing is so desirable as that 


| 


they should let us hear what they have to 


cay in defence of it. 





The land question seems to have dropped 
into a very subordinate position in Mr. Henry 
George’s mind. He is now engaged heart aud 
soul in demolishing the Cathohe Church, His 
paper, the Standard, published weekly at five 
cents, is almost wholly up 
this great enterprise. 
the removal of this church 1s an essential pre 
liminary to the process of muking the farmers 
surrender their farms to the Master Workman, 
We think he right in We 
would, were we in his place, get the church 
out of the way first, and then enlarge his 
paper and go for the farmers. He has a mag- 
nificent job before him, of the kind an indus- 
trious man loves. 


given 


this view. 


is 





Some of the newspapers, both religious and 
secular, have been trying to persuade themselves 
that the McGlynn affair may develop into a 
formidable schism in the Roman Catholic 
Chureb, This is but the latest manifestation of 
a curious delusion that a new Luther muy be 
looked for almost any day. In spite of the 
fact that several of the most promising Lu 
thers have tarned out disappointinzly—wit 
ness Father Chiniquy, Pére IHyacinthe, and 
‘* Bishop” McNamara, so assiduously heralded 
as the coming man in this city seven years 
ago—mapby still hold to their belief that the 
genuine reformer will yet arise. There seems 
to be no way, in fact, of convincing these vi 
sionaries that their hopes are equivalent to look 
ing for 1517 overagain. What is of more ac 
count, however, is the attempt made by many 
of our contemporaries to show the surpris 
ing tyranny of Dr. McGlynn’s ecclesiastical 
superiors, and to contrast it with the methods 
of Protestantism. It may safely be affirmed 
that any Protestant church would act in similar 
circumstances precisely as the Roman Catholic 
Church is doing in the case referred to—that is, 
it would discipline, suspend, or excommuni- 
cate any of its clergy who should persist in 
teaching a doctrine at variince with its stan- 
dards. The fact that an offending minister's 
parishioners were all devotedly attached to 
him, and were strenuous in desiring the con- 
tinuance of his services, would make no more 
difference with the decision of one polity than 
with that of the other. 





A good case in point is the action of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia in refusing to al- 
low Dr. L. W. Bacon to continue as munister 
of the Weodland Church. Dr. Bacon 
willing to assent to the doctrinal standards of 
the Presbyterian Church, provided he were al 
lowed to explain 1n what sense his assent was 
meant. In private conference with him, a 
Committee of the Presbytery found and 
reported that his views were substantially or- 
thodox, and that they were consistent with an 
acceptance of the Westminster Confession; but 
because he persisted in thinking that they were 
not, he was refused installation over a church 
earnestly desirous tnat he should be its pastor, 
on the sole ground, therefore, that he would 


to | 
We presume he thinks | 





; 





was | 


are saying that the members of St. Stephen's 
Church will find it an ‘* educating ” experierce 
thus to bedeprived of the pastor of their choice, 
ought to see that the same thing might happen 
in any Protestant communion, ‘‘ Ab, but it 
was not for heresy, only for exercising his 
rights as an American citizen, that Dr. Me 
Glynn had to suffer.” Archbishop Corrigan 
maintains, it must be remembered, and his 
published letters bear bim out, that the of 
tence was purely tbat of insubordination and 
heretical teaching. But grantiug that the Arcn- 
bishop does not know or is concealing the truth, 
and that Henry George is correct, even then 
the contrast between the Protestant way and 
the Catholic not appear to 
Surely we are not yet so far from the Presi 
dential election of 1884 as to make it hard to 
call to mind the cases of Protestant ministers who 
suffered for refusing to vote for Mr, Blaine. 
Mr. Bacon of New Haven was forced to resign 
his pulpit for that reason alone, and the same 
thing happened to an Episcopal rector of Erie, 
Pa. In short, it needs but a little reflection 
to see that ecclesiastical governments, as such, 
cannot diifer very greatly from each other; they 
ati propose substantially the same ends, and 
vary only in the form of the ma 
chinery adopted to secure them, Looking to 
matters of polity alone, Steele's jesting descrip 
tion of the difference between the Catholic 
Church and the Protestant is not so wide of the 
truth—that the former claims to be infallible, 
the latter only that it never makes any mistakes 


will be marked 


name and 





‘Society’ is every day becoming burdened 
with a heavier load of responsibility. 
who robbed the Jersey City Post-oftice last 
week explained to the wife of the Postmaster, 
after they had tied herdown in bed and gagged 
her husband, ‘‘ that society had driven them to 
this, as some had everything and thev had no 
thing.” Whata very solemn fact thisis. We have 
heard often enough that society is responsible for 
the tramps who infest the country roads in the 
summer time, but we were really not prepared 


The men 


to hear that society was now driving men into 
robbing post-oilices. The only quick and sur 
remedy we can suggest is to place on the pension 
list every man who says that dissatisfa, tion with 
the present division of property impels bim to 
We ought not to wait until he 
actually robs before we do this. We ought to 
take the poor fellow’s word for it in advance, 
before his Could 
there be a higher and holier use for the sur,-lus 
than pensiouing those who without pensions 


be a robber. 


soul is stained with crime. 


would become burglars ” 





The Boston correspondent of the Erening 
Post of the atiempts 
which being made in Massachusetts 
deal with the problem of heating and 
lighting cars in railroad trains, to which the 
recent tragedy in Vermont has given such hor 
rivle significance. It is very disgraceful to the 
tailroad corporations that they should have 
waited to be forced into improvement on this 
point by legislation, considering how often ac 
cidents have, of late years, been accompanied 
by the burning alive of human beings, in the 
presence of the helpless bystanders. One such 


gives some account 
are 


to 


not stultify himself as the Presbytery wished | horror ought to be enough to set every company 


him todo, Those religious newspapers which 


in the country st work oontriving measns 


| 
| 





| 





to get the stove and the kerosene lamp out 


of the cars, The safe and simple plan of beat- 
ing by steam from the locomotive bas been ob- 


is 
vround that single ears could 


t off 


jected to on the 


not be temporarily cu from the rest of the 


train, or the train detached from the locome 
tive, without compl e loss of heal But ex 
periments made in Massachusetts seem to es- 
tablish the fact thatthe steam in the pipes will 
retain its heating power for a full bour, 
Which is as long as it is ever eded in 
any train or carin the absence of the engine 
The one ye ril which this ] does t pr 
vide for is that of being spowed up This, ia 
some parts of the country, might) be now and 
then serious, but it cannet be compared to the 
danger of being roasted a Poople 
can contend against extreme cola, ino 
the shelter of aiocar With 3 re oor as 
success The correspondent’s count of the 
expernments with the cleet ight 1 ilso 
interesting and important. [tis hardly possi 
ble that any railroad corporation will venture 
to delay any longer the attempt to banish both 
the stove and the lamp, whic! view of these 
experiments, are “twin rehes of barbarism 
There are a good many reasons for believing 
that the war talk at B is ‘cumy ny thar 
der,” intended to affect the el s f he 
Reichstag, now pending. But this is not as 
innocuous as it scems, for of course t] eneh 
Will not stand a gtr ‘ f throate " 
Wilaess unmoved a reat deal even of 
pretence of iting ready to fight them 
It will, of course, suit) Boulanecr’s purpose 
very well to seem to have his eed, and 
therefore, if he be really as much bent on war 
as be is accused of lx e War es the 
German press and the Ge nik ments of 
troops must be to his liki rt cither 
the French or German peop'e are anxious for 
a fight, or see the smallest necessitv for fight- 
ing, there is not the ‘east sigr If, in fact, the 
War breaks out, the cause ot it wall a secret 
locked up in the breasts of the high strategists, 
and it will be as great a Giscredit to our civili 


zation asanv of Lows Fourteenth’s. The whole 


affair lustrates the Gifliculty of carrying on a 


parliamentary government based on universal 


suffrage, while maintaining a large standing 
army and ting th military spirit 
among the pe If you have a lirge stand- 





ipg army, foreign poh 


you cant 


tics into the canvasses before election without 


running the tisk of sciting the world in a blaze, 


Every wild expression of a siump orator or 
roaring cditor sends a shrill of martial ardor 
through millions of breasts. Here, ou the 


eontrary, having neither army nor 
orators can burl defiance to the fcur corners of 


pulse, 


navy, our 


the globe without quickening a single 





The revised version of the story of the 
Italian troubles in Africa is, that the fight in 
which the Italian troops were worsted was with 
the with the Sudanese 
after all, which the situation more 
serious, as the Abyssinians are at closer quar- 
ters and have a better base of operation than 
the Arabe. What the use is of Massowah to 
Italy, does not appear to have been brought out 
in the debates in Pariiament over the despatch 
of reinforcements, 


Abyssinians and not 


makes 
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Wepvespay, February 2, to Tugspay, February 8, 1887, 
inciusive. | 


DOMESTIC. 


Tuk Dependent Pension Bill did not reach 
the President until] Monday night, January 
31, and he will have until Friday, February 
11, to determine upon his course with respect 
to it. The Cabinet are earnestly opposed to 
the measure. Secretary Manning and Assist 
ant Secretary Fairchild think it is the worst 
bill that was ever sent to the President. They 
regard it as extremely dangerous, The Presi- 
dent has received private appeals from promi- 
nent persons urging him to veto the bill. 


The President signed the Electoral Count and 
Inter-State Commerce bilis on Friday. He has 
not yet selected the five Commissioners under 
the latter bill. 


President Cleveland on Monday nominated 
E. C. More of Missouri to be Consul General of 
Mexico, This is the place held by the officious 
J. W. Porch. 


On Saturday the President sent to the House 
seven vetoed private pension bills. 


The House on Wednesday, by a vote of 115 
to 136 (not the necessary two-thirds), refused to 
overrule the President’s veto of the bill grant- 
ing a pension to Carter W. Tiller. Twenty 
Democrats voted with 116 Republicans against 
the President’s course. 


The House Committee on Invalid Pensions 
has reported adversely on the Senate bills 
granting pensions to Mrs Logan and Mrs. 
Blair, and favorably on the bill to pension 
Walt Whitman at the rate of $25 per month. 


On Thursday the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial Appropriation Bill was reported to 
the House. The bill makes a total appropria- 
tion of $20,286,910, which is less than the ap 
propriation for the current year by $418,545. 
The estimates aggregated $21,173,000. The 
number of surveyors-general, which is now 
fifteen, is reduced by the bill to eleven, and it 
is provided that on and after July 1, 1888, the 
office of Surveyor-General shall be abolished, 
and the records of the offices turned over to 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
who is charged with the performance of all the 
duties now performed by the surveyors-general, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the In 
terior, A clause provides that the appropria- 
tions for the Civil-Service Commission § shall 
not be available while any rule of that Com 
mission declares persons over forty-five years of 
age to be ineligible for appointment. The 
Committee also reduces the appropriation for 
travelling expenses of the Commission one half. 

In reporting favorably on Tuesday Mr. W. 
R. Cox’s bill to increase the salaries of the 
Civil-Service Commissioners from $3,500 to 
$5,000, the House Committee on Civil Service 
Reform says that when the act was passed it 
was regarded as merely tentative, and it was 
believed that the Commissioners’ duties would 
be comparatively light. Civil-service reform 
has become, however, one of the fixed institu 
tions of this country. The report continues: 
** All now agree that ‘ public office is a public 
trust,” and should be bestowed and exer- 
cised for the public good and not for pri- 


vate ends. Every intelligent man admits 
that the civil service depends upon the 


qualifications of the ollicer for the position 
he fills, and not the mere political opi- 
nions he may entertain. It is not intended 
to interfere with or destroy parties, all of which 
are believed to be essential to the faithful and 
honest administration of the Government. A 
public servant should be held to a faithful dis 
charge of his public duty, and not held asa 
henchman to do dirty work. No reformer 
will dispense with political parties nor with 
their etlicient organization for all legiti- 
mate false assump- 
tion to have no higher 
aim or mere fruits, of 


purposes. It is a 
claim 
object 


that 
than 


they 
the 








office. The British civil service has been 
freed from partisan control. and yet no 
more bitter, active, or unrelenting political 
contest has been witnessed in that kingdom 
than was seen in their last election. That the 
public service has been purified and elevated 
by the efforts of the Civil-Service Commis 
sioners, aided and sustained by the President, 
cannot be successfully denied. That the cleri- 
cal service is hereby rendered more and more 
efficient is universally believed to be true. 
The Civil Service Law is the great breakwater 
of many politicians, who employ it as an 
excuse for failure to secure positions for 
friends, and sometimes unjustly attack the law 
and those who execute it. As this reform bas 
come to stay, it is highly important that the 
best talent should be placed at the command of 
the President in order to secure the services 
of such men as are willing to fill the office for 
a reasonable compensation, and not accept the 
position merely through the hope of filling it 
temporarily as a stepping stone to future pre- 
ferment.” 


The Naval Committee of the House on Fri- 
day accepted without amendment the bill pre- 
pared by the subcommittee appropriating 
$2,450,000 to begin the construction of the new 
cruisers, four gun-boats, and one torpedo boat 
for the navy. 


The Senate on Wednesday passed, by 34 to 
15, the House bill appropriating $10,000 (to be 
immediately available) for special distribution 
of seeds in the drought-stricken section of 
Texas by the Agricultural Department. 


In the Senate on Thursday the resolution 
heretofore offered by Mr. Plumb (Rep., Kan.), 
calling on the Secretary of the Interior for in- 
formation as to whether there is any rule of 
the Pension Ottice whereby any applicant for 
pension is denied a hearing by reason of being 
also a petitioner to Congress, was taken up. 
The discussion turned somewhat on the ques 
tion of civil-service reform. On that point Mr. 
Saulsbury (Dem., Del.) said, that while he 
would not convert President Cleveland into a 
public butcher, decapitating every office-hold- 
er hostile to him, he would instruct him that 
it was a duty which he owed to himself, his 
Administration, the party which elected him, 
and the country which he served, to purge the 
departments of the men hostile to his Adminis- 
tration, and unless he did so he would not Lave 
a successful Administration 

The Senate passed on Friday, with only one 
nay, the bill reported from the Finance Com- 
mittee to refund to the States and Territories 
the $20,000,000 collected from them under the 
Direct Tax Act of 1861. The Senate also dis- 
posed of the Beck bill in regard to members 
acting as railroad attorneys. The original 
Beck resolution was rejected—17 yeas to 36 
nays—and the bill was then passed, 39 to 14, 
in the following shape: ‘‘ That it shall be un- 
lawful for any member of either house of Con- 
gress to accept employment as attorney-at-law, 
or payment of services of any kind, in opposi- 
tion to the United States, in any case to which 
the United States may be a party, or in which 
its interests may be concerned, or from any 
railroad company, if such member shall have 
reasonable cause to believe that measures spe- 
cially affecting the interests of such company 
are pending before Congress, or are about to 
be so pending during his term of office. Any 
person who violates the provisions of this act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and may be 
punished by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or by fine not exceeding $500, or by both, 
in the discretion of the court.” The nays were 
(Dems. in italics): Call, Cameron, Farwell, 
Gray, Hampton, McMillan, Mahone, Mitchell 
of Oregon, Payne, Pugh, Ransom, Sawyer, 
Stanford, and ‘Teller. 

The Senate on Monday, without divisicn, 
passed the bill ‘‘ to encourage the manufacture 
of steel for modern army ordnance, armor, 
and other army purposes, and to provide 
heavy ordnance adapted to modern army war- 
fare,” and the bill ‘‘to encourage the manu- 





facture of steel for modern naval ordnance, 
armor, shafting, and other naval purposes, and 
to provide heavy ordnance adapted to modern 
naval warfare.” These bills appropriate more 
than $21,000,000. 


The Senate Committee on the Judiciary have 
changed the House joint resolution for an in- 
vestigation of the Pacific Railroad accounts to 
the form of a bill. It provides for a sweeping 
investigation, during the progress of which the 
Funding Bill will not be pressed. It also pro- 
vides for the protection of the interests of the 
Government by authorizing the President to 
redeem any of the first mortgage liens ; and 
provides that, in future, 40 instead of 25 per 
cent. shall be paid to the Government. Mr. 
Hoar (Rep., Mass ) reported the bill on Friday 
morning and asked for immediate considera- 
tion. Mr. Hale (Rep., Me.) objected to the 
immediate consideration of the bill, and it 
therefore went to the calendar—Mr. Hoar giv- 
ing notice that he would call it up at the first 
opportunity. 

Secretary Manning has sent to Mr. Belmont, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Foreigu 
Affairs, a carefully prepared reply to the re- 
quest of that Committee for his views with re- 
gard to the House and Senate retaliation bills, 
and for any suggestions he may desire to make. 
The Secretary proposes a bill giving the Presi- 
dent power ‘‘to close, by a proclamation to 
that effect, all the ports of tbe United States 
against any and every vessel owned wholly or 
in part by a subject of her Britannic Majesty, 
and coming or arriving from any port or place 
in the Dominion of Canada or in the [sland of 
Newfoundland, whether directly or having 
touched at any other port, excepting such ves- 
se] shall be in distress of navigation and of 
needed repairs or supplies therefor; and every 
vessel thus excluded from the ports of the 
United States that shall enter or attempt to en- 
ter the same, in violation of this act, shall, with 
her tackle, apparel, furniture, and all the car- 
go ov board, be seized and forfeited to the 
United States, or the value thereof, to be re- 
covered of the person or persons making or 
attempting to make entry.” Also, power to 
forbid@ the importation of merchandise from 
Canada. 


Treasurer Jordan admitted on Friday that 
Secretary Manning is to be the President 
and he (Jordan) is to be the Vice-President of 
the Western National Bank of the city of New 
York. ‘The resignations of both officials are in 
the hands of the President, and will be accept- 
ed in due time. 


A suit was begun in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia on Thursday to test 
the constitutionality of the Civil-‘Service Law, 


In the joint ballot for United States Senator 
in the Indiana Legislature on Wednesday, 
Robinson, the Greenback- Labor man, voted for 
David Turpie (Dem.). giving him seventy-six 
votes, and he was declared elected. Harrison 
received seventy-four votes. The Republicans 
propose to make a contest. Mr. Turpie is a 
native of Ohio, but bas spent the most of his life 
in Indiana. He has been twice elected to the 
Legislature, and bas been Speaker of the 
House, Judge of the Common Pleas and Circuit 
Courts of the State, and filled fifty days of 
the time of J. D. Bright as United States Sena- 
tor when the latter was expelled 1n 1863. Last 
year he was appointed United States A.torney 
for Indiana by President Cleveland. 

The Supreme Court of Wyoming Territory 
on Thursday decided that the bill granting suf- 
frage to women is unconstitutional. Women 
have beep voting in the ‘Territory since the act 
was passed by the Legislature of 1885. 

In the New York Assembly on Wednesday 
the Judiciary Committee reported against the 
Kenny bill to repeal all the State civil-service 
laws. Mr. Kenny moved to disagree with the 
report and send the bill on its way to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. All the Democrats who 
voted, with the exception of Fitch of Green. 
Reeves of Suffolk, and Sheehan of Erie, voted 
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against the adverse report, and therefore in 
favor of repealing the civil-service laws. The 
Republicans, including the Speaker, who usu- 
ally refrains from voting, sustained the ad- 
verse report and the civil service laws, the re- 
port being approved by a vote of 67 to 30. The 
Republicans are jubilant, claiming that the vote 
sustains their charge that Democratic sup 
nort of civil service reform has been a decep- 
tion. 


One of the most terrible railroad accidents 
in the history of this country occurred on the 
Vermont Central Railroad, not far from White 
River Junction, on Saturday morning about 
2:15 o’clock. The Moutreal express Jeft the 
track on a bridge sixty feet above the river. 
Two sleepers and two ordinary passenger cars 
were hurled into the frozen river. Thirty-four 
are known to be deal, and of these fifteen have 
been identified, two are missing, and there are 
thirty-six injured. It is believed that the 
breaking of an axle of the rear car caused the 
accident 

FOREIGN. 

The war scare continued on Thursday. 
London and Paris markets were depressed 
almost to a panic. The Russian Government 
issued au order forbidding the exportation of 
horses. 


The Berlin North German Gazette semi- 
officially said on Thursday, that the panics on 
the Paris Bourse were due more to local causes 
and an excess of speculation than to external 
influences. This is interpreted as an attempt 
to relieve the German press from the uppear- 
ance of giving provocation and exciting alarm. 


All European markets were stronger on Fri- 
day. A despatch from Berlin asserted that 
Prince Bismarck had assured the Ambassador 
of a friendly Power that Germany would on 
no account attack France. 


It was credibly reported in London that M. 
Herbette, the French Ambassador at Berlin, 
and Count Herbert Bismarck met 01 Friday 
and exchanged peacetul assurances. M. Her- 
bette, it is said, asserted that there would be 
no movements of French troops without the 
consent of the Council of State, while Count 
Herbert stated that the 72,000 reserves would 
return to their homes as soon as they had been 
drilled ; that 20,000 more would be called out, 
drilled, and sent back to their homes, and that 
then there would be no more !evies. 


The European markets continued stronger 
on Saturday, and on Monday, but on Tuesday 
closed rather flat, owing to unfavorable news 
from Berlin. 


The Vienna correspondent of a London paper 
asserts that the German Bundesrath has ac 
tually discussed the proposal for a loan of 300, - 
000,000 marks, and says that the fact that the 
proposal was not submitted to the Landtag 
shows that the situation bas improved. 


The main subject of discussion in political 
circles at Berlin on Saturday was the publica 
tion of the much-talked-of manifesto of the 
Pope in favor of Bismarck’s demands from 
the Reichstag. It appeared in the form of a 
despatch from Cardinal Jacobini to the Pope's 
Nuncio at Munich. It is considered in Berlin 


_by members of the Liberal and Centre parties 


as not likely to benetit the Government much, 
because, in the first place, it conveys only a 
desire, and not a command, of the Pope; and, 
secondly, because the so-called Church ques- 
tion is an issue between Prussia and the Pope, 
with which the German Empire as such has 
nothing whatever to do. It is even confidently 
expected by the Opposition that this direct in 
terference by the Pope in domestic politics will 
react strongly against the Government. 


Dr. Windthorst, the leader of the Centre 
(Catholic) party in the German Reichstag, in a 
political address delivered in Cologne on Sun 
day, took an attitude of opposition to the Pope's 
recently expressed wish that the Centre party 
adopt a policy of conciliation on the Septennate 
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Bill in order to enable the Pope to meet th 
views of Prince Bismarck, and secure im 
provement in the position of the Papacy. Dr 
Windthorst said that the Pope's advocacy of 
the Septennate Bill was independent of the 
merits of the measure, and arose from reasons 
of expediency and from political considera 
tions. If it had been possible to comply with 
the wishes of his Holiness, Dr. Windthorst 
said, the Centre party would have done so, but 
nobody could accomplish the impossible. ‘The 
Pope would not be displeased with his faithful 
sons in Germany for their refusal to comply 
with his political wishes, when he had clesely 


examined into the reasons which impelled 
them. 
The tone of Lord Hartington’s Unionist 


manifesto, delivered on Wedoesday night at 
Newcastle, was not, despite a certain dogged 
ness, calculated to spread much enthusiasm 
among his followers. ‘*I hoped,” he said, 
‘when we went into this struggle that we all 
counted the cost. If not, I hope we shall 
count the cost now; for unless we are prepared 
to maintain our position and continue our sac 
rifice to carry through our policy to the end, I, 
for one, say it would be better that we should 
retire at once than needlessly and fruitlessly to 
prolong a struggle which we have not the cou 
rage and resolution to carry to the end.” He 
hinted to Mr. Chamberlain that the latter was 
going too fast, and declared his own intention 
to drop ordinary party questions while the 
Irish question was unsettled The first duty 
of the Government, he said, was to suppress 
anarchy and contempt of law. Conterring 
powers upon extended municipalities of the 
United Kingdom, and emigration and migra 
tion, were the only definite measares of relief 
he suggested. 


In the House of Commons on Friday Mr 
Cremer, Radical, moved an amendment to the 
address iv reply to the Queen's speech, demand 
ing an immediate recall of all the British forces 
in Egypt. Sir Wiltrid Lawson, Radical, in 
seconding the motion, said: ‘* We have raised 
the tunded debt of Egypt from £90,000,000) to 
£100,000,000, slaughtered many thousauds of 
the natives, crippled the National Chamber, 
bombarded the principal city of the country 
under circumstances of the greatest horror, in 
creased taxation, promoted hornble debauch 
ery inthe capital, sown dissensions between 
the Khedive and the people, and crushed eut 
the first little sparks of independence that had 
been seen in Eastern nations for ages past.” W 
H. Smith defended the Government's policy 
He said the evacuation of Egypt by England 
would throw that country into a state of an 
archy. Mr. Cremer’s amendment was rej 
by a vote of 263 to 97. 


} 


cted 


In the House of Commons on Monday night, 
after moving his amendment, Mr. Parnell made 
an impressive speech. Itis generally admitted 
that he succeeded in convicting the Government 
of flagrant inconsistency in the conduct of 
Gen. Sir Redvers Buller and Judge ¢ 
who brought pressure to bear on the landlords 
while prosecuting the Nationalists’ own more 
successful method of the ** plan of campaign.” 
‘** Dynamite,” said Mr. Parnell excitedly, 
shaking his hand over the heads of his follow 
ers at the Government bench, ‘* was repeated 
ly exploding im the crowded streets of your 
city. Your public buildings were also threat 
ened. Attempts were made to destroy them. 
Even in this House, Ministers were not 
from violent attacks and attempts at assassina 
tion. fter all these terrible events, after all 
this loss of life, some upon the scaffold and 
many more victims of the wild justice of re 
venge, after all this peril to your citizens pur 
suing their lawful occupations in the streets, 
after all this danger to your most distinguished 
Ministers, what was the result’ The Tory 
Government came into office and abandoned 
coercion.” This was the most successtul point 
of the speech, and was received by the Ltberals 
and Parnellites with prolonged cheers. Mr. 
Gladstone promises to support the Parnell 
amendment 


urran, 


safe 
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The Parnellites will oppose in Parliament all 
projects relative to the liquue r traftic in Ireland, 
on the ground that the question should be re 
served for an Irish Parliament 


Mr. Chamberlain, in an interview on Mon 
dav with delegates from the Scotch crofters, 
offered, in the event of the Scotch members ap 
proving his taking the lead of the party, to in 
troduce a crofter bill in’ Parliament The 
Gladstonian Radicals, jealous of Chamberlain's 
interference, Oppose his assumption of the lead 
of the Seoteh Radicals Mr Morley declares 
in favorof Chamberlain, on the ground that 
idvocacy of the crofters’ cause is a step towanis 
complete reunion of the Liberal party Vhe 
Parne llites are incense d The Scotch members 
will hold a formal conference 
the leadership question 


his 


: 
before deciding 


Lord Randolph Churchi!l has gone to A‘ zis 
with a view to restoril Hie expects 
to be absent a month 


The Earl of Dunraven, Under Seer 
the Colonics, has resigned This is not of 
much importance except as one more shot fired 
at the Tory Government in a critical time 

Pe ter Rvlands Liberal-Unionist Member of 
Parliament for Burnley, is dead. He was born 
in 1X20 


his hle@rbies 








Twenty moonlighters raided the farmhouses 
near Mill Street, County Cork Friday, and 
seized a number of ins, discharging the wea 
pons to mtimidate the farmers They alse 
sheared the hair off the heads of four girls who 
had disobeyed the League's order not to speak 


to policemen 


The determined action of the British Gov 
ernment, in dSpensing with the services of the 
Cunard and White Star Companies untess they 


would cousent to terms having no 


manopoly about them 


savor of 


. has now produced 1s 


fruits in the alacritv with which the chief com 
panies have codpernted with the Post-otfice in 
devising the new service In future the White 
Star Line will take the mails Wednesdays, the 
Cunard Line Saturdavs, the North German 
Llevd Thursdays, and the Inman Line for 
those who wish on Tuesdays Thus the mail 
for New York will leave on fi davs in the 
week, and the advantages of the Queenstown 
and Southampton routes will be equally se 
cured 

Henry M. Stanlev embarked from Suez on 


Sunday on the steamer Na for Zanzibar 


} 


direct, 

The Egyptian Government has raised the 
blockade of the Sudan, and commerce with 
that region has been reopened 


Sam of 


There was a sensation in the Italian Cham 
te f Deputies on February 1, when 
Premier Depretis announced that three com 
panies of the Italian troops, engaged in the ox 
cupation of the region around Massowah, 
Africa, had been almost annihilated in a fight 
on January 25 and 26, near Saati, They were 
attacked by the Abyssinians. Tne Chamber 
at once passed a bill appropriating $1,000,000 
to send reinforcements to Massowah. 


The Republique Francaise on Thursday pub 
lished a despatch from Suez which said that 
the Abyssinians captured all the guns of the 
ltalians; that of the 480 Italians in the fights 
not more than 50 escaped, and that the Italians 
have evacuated all their advanced positions, 
and the Abyssinians have carried the first line 
of the Italian entrenchments around Massowah. 


Prime Minister Depretis of Italy announced 
to the Chamber of Deputies on Tuesday after 
noon that the entire Cabinet had resigned. 
This was owing to the storm raised by the 
Massowab massacre of Italian troops, and by 
the doubtful pc sition of the Cabinet in Parlia 
ment. It is believed that M. Depretis will be 
asked to form a new Ministry. Count di 
Robilant, Foreign Minister, absolutely refuses 
to enter it. This is considered a bad augury 
for the preservation of the peace of Europe, 
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“THE LABOR PROBLEM.” 


Some weeks ago we invited our reforming 
friends who were interested in the labor prob- 
lem, to give us some account of the legisla- 
tion which, in their opinion, would solve it. 

We were accordingly soon deluged with lists 
of bills which would put an end to the 
workingman’s discontent. Several of our 
correspondents relied mainly on a lower- 
ing of the tariff, which they said was 
the workingman’s worst grievance. Others 
recommended bills to shorten the hours — 
labor, bills to abolish the labor of minors, 
bills to establish Government savings banks, 
bills to make employers liable for injuries 
surtained by employees in the performance 
of their duty, bills to improve tenement- 
houses and _ factories, bills to supply 
free music, bills to establish free libraries 
and reading-rooms, bills to make arbitration 
compulsory in labor disputes, bills to increase 
the number of holidays, and soon. None of 
these suggestions, however, so far as we could 
make out, came from real manual laborers, or, 
in other words, from the persons who make 
the labor problem and keep it going, and whose 
discontent furnishes the text for most of the 
sermons and articlesabout labor, They came 
from amateurs—that is, from people whose 
minds play round the labor problem, and are 
frightened by it, and think that if the people 
who do not work with their hands do not pro- 
vide a solution speedily, something dreadful 
will happen—something in the nature of a 
social cataclysm or earthquake—which will 
knock our civilization into ruins. 

We paid very iittle attention to these sug 
gestions, because we knew very well that they 
did not contain or even touch the labor prob- 
lem as Labor understands it, and that every 
one of the proposed bills might be passed, 
not only without diminishing the prevailing 
discontent of the manual laborers, but without 
preventing its rapid increase. We had not 
very long to wait for a confirmation of this 
view of them. On Saturday last, Labor’s 
head man in this city—that is, the Master 
Workman of District Assembly 49, who has 
been directing the strikes—went before the 
Assembly Committee now sitting here, and 
described the labor problem as Labor sees it. 
When asked to explain strikes against employers 
of whom there was nothing to complain, 
he said these suspensions of industry were 
simply intended to ‘‘enlighten the public 
as to the wrongs of the strikers, and bring the 
pressure of public opinion to bear on the em- 
ployers,” and were not really strikes against in- 
dividuals, but ‘‘against a general system.” 
Being asked how such ‘‘a movement was 
brought about, and who could declare it off,” 
he said it could only be declared off by ‘‘ the 
yielding of the companies.” Being asked for 
a more general and radical solution of the labor 
difficulty, he said— 

‘That he believed the Government ought to 
own all factories, and, ultimately, all great stores 
for the sale of merchandise; whev that time came 
the farmer would no longer own bis land; all 
land, all property of every kind, would be owned 
by the Goveroment for the common good and 
common use, 

“Mr. Russell —In other words, the Henry 
George theory. 


to Witness — The Henry George theory im- 
proved, 





‘Mr. Quinn then said, in reply to Mr. Hoge- 


boom, that he believed wealth would be more 

equitably distributed under the system of Gov- 

ernment ownership which he advocated, and 

that therefore the present friction between labor 

and capital would disappear.” 

Now, it makes no difference whether Quinn is 

simply an ignorant man, or a visionary man, 

ora knavish man. The important fact for 

our purpose is, that he is the official head of the 

organized Labor in this city, and sets on foot 

and directs such attacks on property and 

order as the strikes either are from the be- 

ginning or speedily become. Consequently, 

his notion about the labor problem is probably 

that of the great body of his followers and / 
confederates. In other words, he represents 
the people whom so many politicians, and 
ministers, and philanthropists are trying 
to appease, some by silly and hypo- 
critical talk and legislation, and some by 
predictions of great calamities in case Labor is 
not satisfied. We here see that what the 
Quinns have in their minds when they strike 
is simply the transformation of American so- 
ciety into a huge labor union, in which 
the Master Workman and the Walking Delegate 
would have the key of the general storehouse, 
and the distribution of the food and clothing, 
and the assignment of our daily tasks. 

Of course we have not so low an opinion 
of American intelligence as to discuss this 
man’s sociology or political economy serious- 
ly, We take it up simply to point out the 
folly of supposing that the men who are 
engaged in keeping the labor agitation on 
foot in this country, will be appeased or 
silenced by the little palliatives in the 
way of sanitary legislation which our reformers 
suggest, or the little bits of quackery with 
which our political demagogues seek to cajole 
them. They bave a large, passionate, very 
ignorany and, through their ignorance, very 
discontented and uncomfortable constituency, 
mostly of foreign birth and training. These have 
in one way or another been persuaded that 
only manual laborers create anything or do 
any work, and that everything which sustains 
human existence and makes it commodioue or 
graceful belongs to them of right ; that all who 
think, or plan, or calculate, or direct, or re- 
cord, or invent, or discover are mere useless ex- 
crescences. They care nothing for political free- 
dom, and, in so far as they can, themselves live 
under a despotism. They are a small minority 
of the population, but, by rigid organiza- 
tion and by their power of causing 
great temporary inconvenience, they deeply 
impress the imagination of politicians, minis- 
ters, philanthropists, and sociological specula- 
tors and professors, and cause displays 
of gross cowardice among business men, 
whose operations they for brief periods 
check or interfere with. They have, in 
fact, succeeded in producing a state 
of things in some of our cities very like 
that which was produced at the North before 
the war by the vigor and audacity of the slave- 
holders. The slaveholders filled our pulpits and 
counting-houses with ‘‘doughfaces,” or ‘‘ North- 
ern men with Southern principles,” who were 
ready to say anything, believe anything, or 
submit to anything which would prevent ‘‘ the 
South” from getting angry, or make it stay in 
the Union, But “Labor,” like the South, is 
made only the more turbulent and unreasona 
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ble by seeing the fear it inspires and the con- 
cessions it can exact. 

The duty of intelligent Americans is, how- 
ever, in no way changed by the follies, or ex- 
actions, or delusions of strikers. Good citizens 
are bound, under all circumstances, and no 
matter at what sacrifice of comfort, to see 
that their Government and civilization suf- 
fer no damage; that the precious union of 
liberty and order which has come down to 
them from former generations as a sacred 
trust is delivered to posterity with- 
out either ‘‘ shortage ” or conversion. It 
ought not to make any difference to them 
whether it is assailed by ignorance at home 
or force from abroad. Their business iv to pro- 
tect it against assaults of every kind from every 
quarter, and to let it be known from the first 
minute that they will protect it to the last 


extremity. 





ARBITRATION. 


THe Chamber of Commerce last week dis- 
cussed the pending strikes, but without any 
better result than a reference of the whole 
subject to the Executive Committee, with 
power to call a public meeting or take such 
actin as might seem best. The discus- 
sion which preceded this rather lame con- 
clusion was marked by the vagueness which 
characterizes the utterances of nearly every- 
body who opens his mouth about the labor 
question. Mr. Henry wanted prompt arbitra- 
tion, by the Chamber of Commerce, forgetting 
that there can be no arbitration unless the par- 
ties to the dispute not only agree to submit to 
arbitration, but agree on the questions on 
which the arbitrator is to pass. A great 
many people propose arbitration in all these 
troubles, as if it was a remedy which could be 
applied by the first bystander, like brown pa- 
per and vinegar, without the assistance or 
consent of the belligerents. Another pro- 
posal was made by Mr. James H. Sey- 
mour as a substitute for Mr. Henry’s plan, 
which had really a touch of humor in it. 
He wanted a public meeting of merchants 
and manufacturers to discuss tbe situation, 
and offered Steinway Hall free of charge for 
this purpose. When one considers the kind 
of discussion of any subject which takes place 
at a public meeting, and remembers bow much 
talk in ‘‘ halls” las been already expended on 
the relatiors of capital and labor, one can hard- 
ly read this without a smile. 

What makes such talk as this on the part of 
business men all the more extraordinary is, that 
the nature and origin of the strikes here and in 
Jersey City are probably understood more 
clearly and widely than any other subject of 
the day. There is probably hardly a man in 
the community who does not know more about 
them than he knows about any other matter ex- 
cept his private and personal affairs. The pre- 
tence in which so many orators and writers in- 
dulge, that there is something mysterious and 
incomprehensible about the strikes, and that 
whai is needed is investigation and discussion, 
is really, at this time of day, somewhat luamenta- 
ble. It would, for instance, be a waste of time 
to occupy a hall and use a large quantity of gas 
in examining the causes of the strike on the 
coal wharves in New Jersey, when we all 
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know that it was begun by a dispute about 
wages. On this the men of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading line struck, and the 
men of the other companies struck in 
sympatby with them. Now, does any business 
man in this city deny the right of any employer 
’ tooffer lower wagesif he thinks best? Doesany- 
body Geny the right of the employee to refuse 
the offer and leave his service? Does any busi- 
ness man maintain that an employer ought to 
be compelled to pay higher wages than he 
thinks his business will allow, or that an em- 
ployee onght to be compelled to accept lower 
wages than he thinks his services are worth ? 
None that we bave ever heard of. Would the 
public meeting in Steinway Hall propose 
a legal rate of wages to be fixed by some 
public officers, hke the members of the 
Board of Arbitration? We presume not. 
Every member of the Chamber of Commerce 
knows tbat this would be an impracticable and 
indeed silly proposa], even if it were not un- 
constitutional. 

What makes the matter still more unfit for 
public discussion is, that it does not appear 
that the business of fhe coal companies 
would suffer in any way from their course about 
wages, were it not for the violence of the 
strikers. It is not the conduct of the compa- 
nies in lowering or refusing to advance wages 
which is causing the scarcity of coal in this 
city. Every member of the Chamber of 
Commerce knows this well. It is the 
violence and intimidation practised by the 
strikers towards the men who seek to take 
their places on the coal wharves. Nobody 
disputes the right of the strikers to strike, and 
to persuade other men in the same calling to 
strike along with them. Every man has the 
right to strike; and it is his duty to strike 
if be thinks his interests will be served by 
so doing, and to make combinations for strik- 
ing purposes. It‘is not these things which 
the companies are resisting, or which are 
causing the disturbances from which the trade 
and industry of the city are suffering. It is 
the assertion by the strikers of the right to 
remain in their places on their own terms—that 
is, the right to be employed at wages fixed 
by themselves by persons who do not wish 
for their services on any terms. They not only 
assert this right, but they assert it by force of 
arms—that is, by hanging about the premises 
of their former employers, and attacking 
or menacing with sticks, and stones, and fire- 
arms other workingmen who do not agree 
with them about wages and do not belong to 
their combination. Were these attacks and 
threats abandoned, there would be no labor 
trouble in this city to-day, no scarcity of coal, 
and no shutting down of factories, and 
no need of any meeting in Steinway Hall, 
except a meeting to encourage the police in 
defending property and order, and to proclaim 
anew the right of every American citizen to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
As long as business men, clergymen, profes- 
sors, and politicians persist in not seeing this 
aspect of the case, and in making believe that 
the whole laboring population is engaged in 
these strikes and riots, when, as everybody 
knows, it is a minority which carries them on, 
and it is greedy and worthless adventurers, in 
nine cases out of ten, who get them up, they 














will continue to cause grave social perturbation 
and disorder. 

We have for the sake of simplicity assumed 
in these remarks that all the labor disputes now 
pending are disputes between employers and 
persons who have actually been in their employ- 
ment, about matters arising in the conduct 
of their commun business. All that we 
have said would of course have been great- 
ly strengthened by a review of the compli- 
cations the Knights of Labor have intro- 
duced into these quarrels by making men em- 
ployed in one shop, factory, or wharf, who 
have no grievance at all, strike in aid of 
other strikers in other shops, factories, or 
wharves, with whom they have not perhaps 
a single interest in common. This pro- 
gramme, if successful, would make each 
employer responsible for the doings or trou- 
bles of every other employer in the country, 
or, in other words, add enormously to those 
risks of his business—already numerous enough 
—over which he has not and cannot have any 
control, Will any member of the Chamber of 
Commerce say that business could, in this or 
any other city, be carried on profitably and 
safely under such a system controlled by men 
like the ‘* Master Workmen ” and ‘‘ Walking 
Delegates "? Why, if submitted to, its effects 
would be very like those of an arrangement for 
having the city visited at uncertain intervals 
by two or three Western tornadoes every 
year. It cannot be submitted to. It must 
be resisted and overthrown, at whatever 
present cost. Of course resistance to it causes 
loss, just as resistance to invasion or riot causes 
loss ; but the cost of resistance will not be one- 
hundredth part of the cost of submission 
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VIRGINIA COUPON-KILLING. 


A NEW coupon case which has just been de- 
cided in favor of Virginia by its Supreme 
Court of Appeals, is, of course, magnified by 
the repudiators into a great victory, although, 
in fact, it is much more like one of those suc- 
cessful skirmishes which sometimes brighten, 
to an inordinate degree, the spirits of an army 
in full retreat. Among the cases of 1885, de- 
cided unanimously by the Supreme Court of 
the United States against the pretensions of 
the State, was one to the effect that a fee 
for a business license was a tax, that a 
tender of coupons in payment of the fee 
would allow the party to proceed in his busi- 
ness as if he had paid money, and that a 
punishment by fine was unconstitutional and 
could not be imposed. To creep around this 
decision the Assembly passed a law March 4, 
1886, that all coupons offered in payment of 
business licenses must be verified by a jury, 
and made itan indictable offence to do business 
without a license. 

It is this law which the Virginia Court of 
Appeals has sustained, and which Judge Bond 
has just pronounced unconstitutional, and it 
therefore becomes necessary to consider the de- 
cisions in two aspects, first, whether, if the law 
be sustained by the United States Supreme 
Court, it will effect its purpose, and, second, 
whether it is likely to be sustained. It will be 
noticed that the law is a return to the mise- 
rable chicanery of the Riddleberger law of 
January 14, 1882. The State, in other words, 





— — : x 
has given up the fight on total repudia 


tion, and has once more fallen under the 


proud banner of its present Senator. Ex- 
perience showed that the Riddleberger law 
was such an ineffective *‘ coupon kuller ” that 


law after law was passed to do the work it 


failed todo. The truth of the matter ts, that 
although the Riddleberger law does |cssen 


the value of the coupons, it does not bene 
fit the State. 
valuable as money for paying taxes 


Coupons under it are pot as 
because 
the person who uses them must go through 
intricate legal proceedings. But 
they come to the State at their full 
value. Thus both sides lose, the 
partially to the bondholders, w! 
pons at a low rate, and partially 
who must pay lawyers for conducting the suit 
Such will be the barren results of the law, if 
the decision of the State court upholding it bx 
sustained, but it is Lard to see how it 
sustained. The State judges evident! 
that the pretension on the part of Ue 

the coupons are counterfeit, gives it at 


uillinate y 
face 
k Ss accruing 
ho sell the cou 


to the State, 


coun bx 
¥ suppos 
State that 
ight both 
to require a deposit of money and to compel the 
taxpayer to await the finding of the jury. This 
leaves out of sight the common pr 
tender. A owes B money. A tenders p 
B avers the money to be counterfei Can B 
force A to give him other money if A chooses 
to take the risk of its being counterfeit Is 
there any magic in calling out fraud and coun 
terfeit? On the contrary, if B  beli 
money offered to be counterfeit, let bim refuse 
it, proceed against A by suit, and if A pleads 
tender and produces the money, then the jury 
can decide upon its genuineness 
cept the money and sue A, and, wher 
payment, show that the so. 
no payment because the Money Was counter 
feit. Judge Bond says flatly that the coupons 
are as much legal tender as the greenback 
Meanwhile, the Virginia newspapers which 
advocate repudiation will probably continue to 
rejoice. But besides the fact that they have 
been driven back to the princip'es of the Rid 
dleberger Act, which is ineffective to prevent 
coupons from flowing into the Treasury, and 
besides the fuct that in all probability the Su 
preme Court will hold that the taxpayers need 
not pursue that act if they choose to 
tender, there are indications in the 


rest on 
realm out 
side of courts that the party of repudiation 
is losing its grasp. One of the leaders of the 
Democratic party has come out for compro 
mise, not because of a change of heart, but 
upon the express ground that the attempts to 
rey udiate are a failure. He accusesthe wicked 
Republicans of using thi with the 
malevolent purpose of bringing the Democra- 
tic party into disgrace. He calls attention to the 
fact that the enemies of the ‘‘ resistless Demo- 
cratic party” made last fall a clear gain of 
five members of Congress, and that three pa 
pers of the State, championing the same ‘“‘ resist- 
less party,” are openly fighting the Riddleberger 
law. He says that the county treasurers have 


coupons 


disobeyed the plain bebests of the State law 
and received that ‘‘cut-worm ” of the treasury, 
the coupon, and reminds the politicians that a 
cause once believed in by the whole people was, 
after four long years of struggle, utterly lost. 
The Virginian of Lynchburg implores him 
to desist from such ill-timed remarks, and, 
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imitating the protectionist fling that revenue 
reformers are recipients of British gold, says 
that one of the three papers mentioned is, 
‘‘according to common report,” in the inte- 
rest of English bondholders. The Virginian 
further expresses astonishment that a tried 
leader of the Democratic party should act 
except in concert with the leading and directing 
minds of his party, and a few days later takes 
occasion to publish what it calls a sterling let- 
ter from the State Attorney-General, who says 
that he regards the situation as much more 
favorable to the State than at any time during 
the past year. It is not difficult to disbelieve 
so partial a witness, and the facts he cites to 
sustain his opinion may be demurred to. He 
says thatthe Virginia juries have refused to give 
punitive damages against the State officers who 
have proceeded to distrain for taxes in spite of 
tender of coupons. But as it seems that the 
taxpayer has his money refunded finally even 
if he does not get damages, it is clear that if 
coupons can be bought at a sufficiently low price, 
it will pay to use them without hope of dam- 
ages ; and when they get to the State, it should 
never be forgotten, they are paid in at their full 
face value, so that the State makes nothing, but 
only has the pleasure of gouging the bond- 
holders. That these suits will continue upon 
this basis there can be little doubt. In the 
first place, they have continued; then it is not 
in human nature to refuse to make money 
legally because others cry traitor; and, last of 
all, the Attorney-General’s perfervid appeal to 
taxpayers not to use coupons must call to mind 
Bob Acres’s excited asseveration, ‘‘ We will not 
run.” 





RHODE ISLAND POLITICS. 


Tue Constitution of Rhode Island differs 
from that of every other State in the Union in 
that it provides for a discriminating qualifica- 
tion against American citizens who happen to 
be of foreign birth. That qualification consists 
of an ownership of real estate. The Constitu- 
tion further provides for the payment of a re- 
gistry tax as a prerequisite to the exercise of 
the suffrage by any voter who does not pay 
a tax on personal property. The peculiar le- 
gislation upon the  statute-books under the 
latter clause has produced a state of things by 
which, for many years past, the political control 
of the State has been in the hands of a pluto- 
cracy, Which has been annually in the habit of 
selling the Governorship and the United States 
Senatorships to those men who have had the 
means and the willingness to pay the whole of 
the registry tax due from Republican voters ; 
the remarkable fact being that the registry 
voter has always, for some reason, deemed him- 
self under an obligation to vote according to 
the instructions of that person who has paid 
his tax for him. 
seen to it that none but servile voters were duly 
qualified, or at any rate have seen to it that all 
persons upon whose votes they could surely 
rely were duly registered and their taxes paid. 

This condition of things has been well 
known. It culminated two years ago in the 


Possibly the local bosses have 


nomination of a man whose sole qualification 
for Governor is that of great wealth, for up to 
that time he had never held any office in Rhode 
Island, had not been specially identitied with 
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any of its interests, owned no property in it 
but that which he occupied as a residence in 
summer, and was not, in fact, in any proper 
sense a Rhode Islander. Such a selection 
obviously would not have been made had it 
not been for the fact that the persons whose 
purses were available for the purchase of the 
Republican registry vote, who were actual 
Rhode Islanders, had been exhausted. At that 
juncture it happened that no Rhode Island 
citizen able to afford the necessary sum of money 
wanted the place, and so it was sold to Mr. G. 
P. Wetmore of New York, who became Gov- 
ernor of the State in the spring of 1885. The 
same operation was performed with this gen- 
tleman in 1886, and, coincidently with his 
second election, there was also elected a Gene- 
ral Assembly the like of which ‘for corruption 
and for misconduct of every description has 
not been seen or known in the State. 

On the same day on which the members of 
this body were elected, the advocates of consti- 
tutional prohibition succeeded in capturing the 
State for an amendment to the Constitution 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors. It 
is quite fair to say that the popular vote in 
favor of this amendment would not have been 
secured but for the general feeling that no 
honest effort had ever been made, in any part 
of the State, to enforce the laws regulating the 
sales of liquor which had been previous- 
ly on the statute-books. The vote was 
a mere expression of popular discontent with 
the enforcement of those laws, and the General 
Assembly thus elected thereupon proceeded to 
make all the use it possibly could of this 
fundamental change in the law for its own 
profit and that of its fellows. It adopted legis- 
lation ostensibly for the enforcement of the 
prohibitory amendment, and by that legisla- 
tion established the office of Chief Constable to 
enforce the law. It also organized a large 
number of district courts throughout the State, 
the ostensible object of which was to adminis- 
ter the prohibitory law, and thereupon proceed- 
ed to fill all the offices thus created either with 
members of its own body or with persons in ac- 
tive sympathy and codperation with it. Chas. R. 
Brayton, who had been Postmaster of the city 
of Providence and compelled to resign in con- 
sequence of serious defalcations in his money 
accounts with the Government, amounting to 
some $30,000, and who had been for many years 
the most corrupt and notorious Republican boss 
in the State, manipulating the bosses of both par 
ties at will in the Republican interest, was 
elected to the office of Chief Constable, with a 
salary of $3,000 a year and all his travelling 
expenses paid. : 

Members of the General Assembly were 
elected by that body to fill almost all the offices 
of judges and clerks of the district courts, at 
salaries which, in this small State, are con- 
sidered very large. There is nothing in 
the Constitution of Rhode Island which pre- 
vents the members of the General Assembly 
from holding another State office, and there- 
fore these men still continue as members of 
the General Assembly. This transaction is 
what has been known as the ‘‘ Newport May 
Deal,” and it produced an emphatic and weigh- 
ty protest from a very large wing of the Re- 
publican party (by which we mean that portion 
of it which remained loyal after the nomina- 


tion of Mr. Blaine), including the Providence 
Journal and other influential Republican 
newspapers. This wing of the party bas con 
tinued ever since to wage war upon all those 
persons who were concerned in the deal, and we 
think it may be safely assumed that there is 
but little probability that any amalgamation 
between the two wings can be effected. 

In the meantime the Democrats of the State, 
combining with another party known as the 
‘** Equal Rights ” party, formed for the purpose 
of securing such changes in the Constitution of 
the State as will place all American citizens on 
the same footing, without discrimination, and 
abolish the corruption arising fromthe manipu- 
lation of the registry taxpayers, as above de- 
scribed, has consolidated itself fora grand effort 
to secure control of the State. Not since 1842 
has the party in opposition to Republican 
rule been so well organized. Its preliminary 
efforts for the coming spring canvass, in the 
way of registering its voters and in assisting in 
the paying up of their registry taxes, have been 
greater even than in any Presidential year. 
Complete harmony exists between all sections 
of the party and also between it and the Equal 
Rights party. 

The Republican leaders, on the other hand, are 
introducing resolutions in the General Assem- 
bly looking to the adoption of amendments to 
the Constitution having for their object the reme 
dy of the evils complained of; but such amend 
ments under the present Constitution cannot be 
adopted in a shorter period of time than two 
years, and will require a majority vote of 
three-fifths in their favor. The Republican 
doctrine in the State is, that the Constitution 
cannot be altered in any way except by the 
process of amendment. On the other hand, the 
Democratic and Equal-Rights doctrine is, that 
remedies can be applied by the calling of a 
Constitutional Convention, which affords a 
speedier and shorter method than that which is 
suggested by Republican leaders, since a consti- 
tution framed by a constitutional convention 
will require the vote of only a majority of the 
electors of the State, and can be ected upon 
by a vote of the people in a less period of 
time than, by the terms of the present Con 
stitution, any amendment can be. The is- 
sue, then, in the coming spring campaign 
is a plain one: Shall the General As- 
sembly call a Constitutional Convention? All 
Democrats and all Equal Rights men are agreed 
upon the changes required in the present Con- 
Many Republicans assent to those 
changes. The question is, then, one simply of 
method as between these persons. Shall it be 
done by means of a convention, or shall it be 
done by amending the Constitution? The large 
body of the Republican party denies the neces- 
sity of any change. 

There is no disputing that the spring can- 
vass, which terminates on April 6, on which 
date a complete State ticket, all the members 
of both branches of the General Assembly and 
the Congressman in the Western District, will 
be elected, will be the most important in the 
history of the State since 1842. It ought to 
command national attention, for the questions 
presented by it are of national interest, far ex- 
ceeding in importance the size of the State and 
the influence which it possesses in the body 
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zens, hitherto opposed to the abolition of the 
discriminating clause io the Constitution of 
Rhode Island, will be found either heartily in 
favor of the changes proposed or else passively 
submitting to those changes, having discovered 
that the net result of the existence of these dis- 
criminations in the Constitution has not been in 
favor of poli.ical virtue, or the absence of the 
corruption which exists in many quarters in 
which no suffrage discrimination is made. For, 
after all, the best methods of government can 
be best proved by results. If discriminating suf- 
frage qualifications are productive of corrup- 
tion equally with a suffrage which does not dis- 
criminate, then wherein lies the advantage of 
the discrimination? It is quite safe to as- 
sume that a large mass of voters cannot so 
readily be purchased as a small one. It is not 
believed that the canvass will proceed on 
exactly the same pasty lines as those upon 
which the Presidential contest of 1884 did. 
Some Independents who supported Cleveland 
will be opposed to the Democratic party, 
though not many. On the other hand, it is 
quite certain that all the Democrats who sup- 
ported Mr. Blaine will be found again in the 
ranks of their old party, and added to them 
will be a large section of the Republican party 
which supported Blaine, and which now real- 
izes that fundamental changes are necessary 
in order to bring the State to a condition of po- 
litical honesty. ‘The Democratic party is fully 
determined to have no one on its ticket in any 
town or city, or on the State ticket, who is not 
of reputable character. It will seek to find 
out its best men as candidates for all offices, 
and personal interests will in the main yield 
to the Grccess of the principles which are at 
stake. 


LINEN PAPER VS. COLTON PAPER. 
By dint of frequent repetition, the statement that 
two kinds of paper, distinguished as cotton paper 
and hnen, or, as it is often called, rag paper, 
were in common use in Europe from a very 
early period, has yradually come to be generally 
accepted as true by palzographers and antiqua- 
rians. Upon equally good authority it is com- 
munly believed that, wbile cotton paper was intro- 
duced into Europe by the Arabs in the seventh or 
eighth century, linen (or rag) paper was a Eurcpe- 
an invention of much later date. But the time and 
place of the invention of linen paper, not with- 
standing the long and learned controversies of 
the last century, have remained shrouded in mys- 
tery; nor does there seem to be any immediate 
prospect of arriving at a definite conclusion 
concerning these points. In the light of recent 
discoveries, however, the main question at issue, 
the comparative antiquity of cotton and linen 
paper, is ina fair way soon to be solved, if in- 
deed we have not already before us evidence 
amply sufficient to enable us to reach a final ae- 
cision, and a decision in direct opposition to the 
current belief. 

The question is one of long standing, and by 
Mabillon, the founder of the science of paleogra- 
phy, Montfancon, Tiraboschi, and other scholars, 
it was earnestly discussed: but inasmuch as no 
definite rules could be laid down for distinguish- 
ing with certainty cotton from linen paper, the 
discussion, which was characterized by much 
vehemence of language and a lavish display of 
learning, seemed likely to be prolonged indefi- 
nitely, with little probability of arriving at any 
satisfactory conclusion, At last, in 1762, prizes 
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were offered by the Royal Society of Gottingen, 
and by Gerard Meerman of Rotterdam, for the 
oldest genuine specimens of linen paper, in hope 
of thus bringing to light some positive evidence 
as to the date of its invention or introduction 

Many specimens of ancient paper manuscripts 
from Germany, Italy, Spain, etc., were submit 

ted to the comn.ittee intrusted with the award. 
After a long and caretul examination of these 
manuscripts the committee reported, as the result 
of their investigations, thit no evidence had been 
produced of the use of linen paper before the end 
of the thirteenth or the beginning of the four 

teenth century, while cotton paper appeared to 
have been used in Europe as early as the begin 

ning of the seventh century, thus deciding the 
question in favor of cotton paper. Linen paper 
they held to be a later European invention, but 
were unable to decide, from the evidence before 
them, whether it was firet manufactured in Italy 
or in Germany. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
tests upon which the committee relied to distin- 
guish the two varieties of paper were extremely 
vague and indefinite, being based almost solely 
upon the external characteristics of the paper, 
such as softness of surface, flexibility, thickness, 
color, ete. Indeed, Meerman, who wa; himself one 
of the judges, frankly admits that, unless some 
chemical test can be found by which todetermine 
with certainty the actual constituents of the 
paper, he has no hope that the time and place of 
the invention of linen paper will ever be discover 
ed. Bodmann, a later investigator, who made 
a careful study of the question, also declared 
that the characteristic differences between cotton 
and linen papers could not be detectei by the un 
aided senses of sight and touch, and insisted 
that recourse must be had tothe action of fire and 
water in order to determine the character of the 
paper with any degree of certainty. Tests of this 
nature, however, not only proved to be inade 
quate to the purpose, but were evidently out of 
the question in the case of valuable and impor 
tant manuscripts of great antiquity, these being 
the very ones the character of which it was most 
desirable to determine. Still, these later investi- 
gutions, as far as they went, appeared to contirm 
the conclusions of Meerman and his associates, 
and, in the absence of any more satisfactory 
tests which could be applied, these conclusions 
came to be generally accepted, and since the be 
ginning of this century the question seems to 
have been looked upon as practically, if pot abso 
lutely, sectled in favor of the greater antiquity 
of cotton paper. De Vinne, indeed, in bis ‘In 
vention of Printing,’ is inclined t» doubt the 
ability of any antiquary to distinguish between 
cotton and linen paper, and matntains that the 
peculiarities of the so-called linen and cotton pa- 
pers are due more to tteir distinct methods of 
manufacture than to the material used. In 
his opinion, the cotton paper of the antiqua- 
rians is merely paper the pulp for which was 
prepared by grinding the raw material, while 
the linen paper is paper made from pulp which 
had been beaten by pestles and stamp-, and in 
which the tibres were rather bruised than cut, as 
they would be if the pulp were ground. 

Meanwhile, it bad been found that under the 
microscope the fibres of linen, or flax, are seen 
to consist of straight, elongated, cylindrical fila- 
ments, or tubes, with comparatively thick walls; 
these filaments are stiff, tough, and elastic, and 
do not bind or twist together. The fibres of cot- 
ton, on the other band, show themselves in the 
form of narrow, flat, transparent tubes with 
thickened edges, twisted several times upon 
themselves somewhat like a corkscrew, and 
readily interlacing one with another. Here, 
then, was the desired test for determining with 
absolute certainty the composition of any given 
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specimen of paper, but, as Wattenbach remarked 
in IS71, the question seemed to bave entirely 
lost its interest, and no attempt was made to re 
open it until, in ISS4, M. Briquet, 
scholar, published an interesting account of 
some investigations he had been carrying on 


a Swiss 


He tells us that, In the course of some researches, 
undertaken for another purpose, among the 
Swiss archives, he was surprised to find that 
the oldest documents there preserved, when ex 

amined under the microscope, all proved to be 
on linen paper. He was thus led to doubt the 
accepted statements concerning the greater an 
tiquity of cotton paper; and, im order to satisty 
his doubts, he succeeded in obtaining, not witt 

out difficulty, from various Italian, French, and 
German archives, fragments of paper 
manuscripts, ranging ip date from the eleventh t 
the thirteenth century. 
it must be 


ancient 
TLese fragments, which, 
remembered, were all considered by 
palewographical authorities as undoubted speci 
mens of cotton paper, were then subjected to 
that 
not one of these so-called cotton papers contained 
cotton fibres. 


microscopical analysis, and it was found 
They all proved to be rag papers 
consisting of linen or hemp fibres. Having thus 
found that the oldest spectmens of so called cot 
ton papers which he bad been able to procure are 
in reality linen Briquet is of the 
opinion that there never was such # thing as cot 
ton paper, and holds that the 
when used by early writers, is not to be 


papers, M 
term cotton paper 
taken in 
its literal sense as indicating the composition of 
the paper, but as referring simply to one of its 
external qualities, tts soft or cotton-lke surface 

Without acceptang all the conclusions reached 
by M. Briquet, it cannot be denied that he has 
proved beyond a doubt that linen paper has a 
much greater antiquity than any one had hither 
to ventured to assign to it And within the last 
few months additional evidence has been brought 
to hight which not only 
of M. Briquet, but establishes the use of linen 
paper long before the eleventh century, the 
earhest date for which the Swiss scholar could 
obtain positive evidence of its use 
able find of ancient 
years ago in Fayum is still fresh in the minds of 
scholars. The greater number of manuscripts 
then discovered, ranging in date from the first 
to the tenth century of our era, bave since found 
their way to Vienna, and form what is known 
as the Archduke Rainer Collection. Though the 
papyrus manuscripts, which number upwards of 
70,000, constitute the bulk of the collection, there 
are also 
leather, 


contirms the statements 


The remark 


manuscripts made a few 


many specimens of manuscripts on 
parchment, and paper; of those on 
paper, 159 more or less complete manuscripts 
have been The latest of these dates 
from the vear #55 a. D., while many are of the 
eighth century, and some, it is thought, will 
prove to be of still earlier date. The task of de- 
termining the composition of these papers by 
means of microscopical analysis was intrusted to 
Prof. Julius Wiesner of the Vienna University, 
who bas lately published the results of his ex- 
amination, and the of these 
may be briefly stated. He finds, contrary to the 
opinion of paleographers, who were inclined to 
consider these manuscripts as being on cotton 
paper, that all the Fayum papers are rag papers, 
and are composed chiefly of linen rags. Scat- 
tered throughout the mass of worn linen fibres, 
occasional traces of worn cotton fibres sare 
found, indicating that the rags had been care 
lessly sorted, or perhaps not sorted at all, though 
it is evident that the raw material must have 
consisted almost entirely of linen rags; and so 
far from being an invention of the fourteenth 
century, it is now conclusively proved that rag 
or linen paper was known and in common use at 
least as early as the eighth century, and that in 


liscovered. 


most important 
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all probability it is not a European, but an Ara- 
bian invention. 

The eximination of these Fayum papers by 
Prot. Wiesner bas also brought to light some in- 
teresting facts concerning the material u-ed 
forsizing. It is trequently stated that the use of 
starch as a size for piper 1s a modern European 
practice, introduced after paper began to be 
taade by machinery, and that the early paper- 
makers used only a =1ze made from glue or gela- 
tine. Butitis now found that, in these Fayum 
papers of the eighth ceutury, starch was tne ma- 
terial used for sizing, though whether it was 
wheat starch or barley starch bas not been 
positively determined, but the probability is in 
favor of wheat starch. 


IBSEN’S ** SPECTRES.” 


BERLIN, January 22, 1887. 


Some six weeks ago the curiosity of the Berlin 
public was aroused by the announcement of a 
performance of Henrik Ibseu’s domestic drama, 
“Spectres” This work of the Norwegian poet 
has made a deep im >ression in his native iand, 
and attracted widespread atteution in Germany. 
It bas been on the répertoire of the Meiningen 
company for some time past. Towards tie close 
of 1886 toe singular statement appeared thut the 
director of the Residenz Taeatre of Berlin had 
obtained permission from the d-partment of po- 
lice tu put the drama on the stage, on condition 
that it be given once only aud for charitable 
purpozes. This hid the charm of the extraordi- 
nary about it, an those not acquainted with tue 
piece bastened to inform themselves. It is not 
yet quite clear why these police precautions and 
conditions were found necessary, for the charac- 
ter of the play is by no means so alarmingly 
shocking or so dangerous to public morality as 
the zealots of the daily press have heated them- 
selves into believing. Act all events, the pecu 
liarity of tha circumstances helped to make this 
performance the dramatic event of the season. 
Cheap copies of the text were displayed in all 
the book-shops. Bill-posters kept the mater be- 
fore the public, and the amusement columns 
bristled with *‘ Spectres in preparation.” Berlin 
was haunted. 

An amateur rendering of the play took place 
on the 24 of January, and caused some com- 
mept, but the much anticipated professivnal per- 
formance came off at noon on the second Sunday 
ot this year. It was held with “closed doors,” 
the papers announced mysteriously —a thing usu- 
al enough at this season, to prevent draughts. 
The theatre was crowded. Comparatively few 
tickets reached the general public, the greater 
part having been disposed of before the opening 
ot the box-vffive. The director informed me tbat 
some two hundred representatives ot the German 
press were present. The audience was one of 
critical intelligen e, and the presence of Henrik 
Ibsen himself gave the event still greater inte- 
rest. His appearance on the stage at the close of 
the tirst act wa: the signal for most enthu-iastic 
applause. After the second act this applause, 
though still hearty, seemed uneasy; the au lience 
was nervous, and when the curtain fell on the 
last act, the tokens of approval were compara- 
tively taint. But this very fact was partially a 
tribute to the dramasist’s art, So completely 
does the deep gloom of the closing scene take 
possession of m'nd and mood, that clapping seems 
almost as much outof place as applause at a fune- 
ral, and the hands remain involuntarily et one’s 
side, An outliue of the play will make this effect 
intelligible. 

The spectres with which Ibsen deals are not the 
goblins of Romanticism that flit by mght and 
haunt the churcuyarid; they are far less innocent, 
They are, tirst of all, the spectres by which all so- 





ciety is haunted: the host of traditions, conven- 
tionalities, and prejudices, which, in the fcrm of 
Jaws, systems of morality, venerable customs, re- 
ligious and social observances, put restrictions 
upon each individual in the name of all. Or they 
are tae revenge that society takes upon those 
who overstep the traditional bounds of what 
passes for morality. Or they are the sufferings 
of those who submit to the conventional require- 
ments and struggle in a false cause. They are, 
last of all, and these the most ghastly of the 
spectres —they are the sins of the fathers that are 
visited upon the chiliren, Such spectres haunt 
the luxurious home of the Alvings. More than 
twenty years before the opening of the plav, He- 
lena, the heroine, was married to the dashing 
young Lieutenant Alving. Her heart would 
have bad it otherwise, but this was a brilliant 
matcb. Her mother was prudent, as the world 
goes, and had foun! a man to her turn. This 
was tue first misleading spectre, and Helena’s 
love tor Pastor Manders was :acriticed to wealth 
and position. She was not long in discovering 
to what manner of man she was wed —a libertine 
of the lowest order, one that spared not the sanc- 
tity of his own home. Mrs. Alving had the 
choice between two spectres: obedience to the in- 
junctions of established law and religion and a 
life with a libertine, or flight in defiance of what 
society enjoined and the pursuit of bappiness 
elsewhere. There would be much to suffer in 
either case, but she chose the latter course and 
fled. Society proved too strong. It was to one 
she loved that she fled, but Pastor Manders was 
clergyman first and lover only in second degree. 
He was the representative of all that bore the 
name of law and order, social, moral, or reli- 
gious. His brain was haunted by whole trcops 
of these spectres, and, witb a self-command of 
which be was not a httle proud, he sermonized 
in the well-known terms: a wife’s place is by her 
husband’s side in prosperity as in adversity, to 
love, to honor, to obey, and the like. He pre- 
vailed. Mrs. Alving returned to her husband, 
who never learned of this flight. 

The spectres of the stronger sort had triumph 
ed, and, as is the case with every finer nature, 
Mrs. Alving caugbt the spirit of that noble en- 
thusiasm with which one sacritices self upon the 
aitar of a high duty, even taough the duty bea 
false one and misunderstood. With the resolu- 
tion of a strong character, she assumed control 
of affairs. Her pride assisted her. Sne re-olved 
that the world should never know that the 
wealth and luxury of the Alvings’ home were 
the whitening of a sepulchre. She proceeded to 
build up a structure of deceit wherein her hus- 
band’s excesses and ber own misery were to be 
concealed. An accident gave ber the upper 
hand over ber husband. She discovered an af- 
fair of his—with her own waiting-maid. This 
discovery put the sceptre in Mrs, Alving’s hand, 
She found a husband for her maid, and thus saved 
the girl’s reputation. The daughter that was 
born passed for the child of the poor cabinet- 
maker, Engstrand, Some years later Mrs, Alving 
took this child, ber husband's daughter, into her 
own bome and cared for her. Lieutenant Al 
ving, in the meantime, was raised to the position 
of Chamberlain (Kammerherr), but bis excesses 
told upon his health. Mrs. Alving assisted him 
in his duties; did what his debauchery often re- 
dered bim unfit for; made herself the companion 
of his drinking bouts, that she might keep him at 
home; cared for him; shielded him. Zealously 
she watched the family honor and concealed her 
sufferings. A new incentives was given her, and 
anew hope. She became the mother of a son, 
but, with beroic self-sacrifice, sent him away 
from her when he was still but a child, that he 
might never suspect the truth about his father. 
Her letters nourished in him a filial reverence, as 





for an ideal. So much could love and resolution 
do. Alving remained unaltered to the end; his 
excesses Caused his death, 

After twenty years of married life according 
to society’s prescription, Mrs. Alving 1s set free, 
She seems to have accomplished her purpese. Tne 
name of Alvipg is honored in the lond, and she 
resolves to put the final stone to this structure of 
plous deceit by erecting an asslum to ber hus- 
band’s memory. A second mutive moved her 
to this step. She devotes to this undertaking tke 
whole of the original fortune with wach Lieut, 
Alving had wooea and won her. Noibing but 
the after accumulations, which were due to her 
energy alone, shallreach ber son. Pastor Man- 
ders has been intrusted with the management of 
the affair, and the asylum, now finished, 1s to be 
dedicated on the morroW. This is the situation 
at the opening of the play. Oswald Alving has 
returned from bis Paris studio, Regine, in the 
bloom of young womanhood, holds the position 
her mother once had held. Her supposed father, 
arascal of rare hypocrisy, is about to stuart a 
‘** sailors’ home,” the nature of which is sufficient- 
ly indicated by his anxiety to secure-tne services 
of a pretty girl like Regine for his ente: prise. 
Regine bas quite other hopes and aspiratiuns. 
Pastor Manders comes to make the final arrange- 
ments concerning theasylum. It is his first visit 
since Alving’s ceath, tor this spectre-haunced 
clergyman bas a who!esome regard for what peo- 
ple migkt say. Mrs. Alving’s greeting is cordial 
and frank. Admirable is the art and tact with 
which the autbor now proceeds to develop before 
us the long story that has gone before. Amid 
Manders’s interjections and o2casional homilies, 
Mrs, Alviog relates to him the whole story of her 
married lite. The good man’s wonderment has 
noend; he is especia'ly amaze1 at the startling 
conclu-ions to which her experiences have led ber. 
Their views have drifte 1 wide apart during these 
years of trial. These scenes of narrative and ex- 
planation are all managed with the highest re- 
finement of the dramatist’s art. The characters 
are drawn in clear, unmistakable lines, with that 
inward contrast which the different life-exveri- 
ences have made. The heroic liberal cast of Mrs, 
Alving—with that high calmness without cold- 
ness, thatresignation without bitterness, witb re- 
solute will, and the indescribable patient tender- 
ness of a mother’s love—'s one of the finest crea- 
tions the domestic drama bas ever produced. 
And then the good, spectre-haunted paster, child- 
like and sincere, but credulous, strict, shrinking 
from all thirgs new upon which ola custom has 
not set its sacred seal, ever eager to admonish the 
erring and interpret the will of God—this, too, is 
masterly character drawing. 

From the entrance of young Oswald, a pre- 
monitory gloom pervades the play. He is inert ; 
one sees that he 1s sparing bimself. He turows a 
shadow of dead hopes, that gradually darkens 
into final night. He has hved among young 
artists in Paris, and knows the beauty of that 
free life there, where those who love may love 
and ask no priest’s consent. That brightness and 
happiness he must exchange for a sunless life in 
Norwegian mists. The good pastor is beside bim 
self with amazement and indignation, and does 
vigorous battle for his spectres ; he sermonizes 
ex officio et ex ignorantia, But Oswald cannot 
bear the excitement of animated conversation, 
and goes into the adjoining room. where Regine 
is preparing the evening meal. Mrs, Alving lis- 
tens patiently to the pastor’s homilies ; sbe pro- 
fesses complete agreement with the views of ber 
son ; she will devote her life to his happiness, and 
forget all else. The ‘“‘long comedy” is now at 
anend. A cnair is thrown over in the next room, 
and in a sharp whisper is heard, ‘‘O-,wald, are 
you mad?” Spectres! It is that couple from 
the years gone by that haunt the house still and 
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whisper there—children of one father! Manders 
seesallnow. It is a masterpiece of explanation, 
and thus ends the first act. 

The development is now more rapid. It is 
Mrs. Alving’s turn to hear revelations as well as 
to make them, and this scene is one of torturing 
intensity. Hesitatinglv, despairingly, Oswald dis- 
closes to his mother bis terrible condition, His 
mental powers are broken, aantbilate?, he says ; 
he shall never be able to vork again nor take 
brusb in hand; he dare not even think of his 
art. His physician has told him all; ** the old 
cynic” said that the sins of the fathers would be 
visited vpon the chudren. He feels this to be a 
slander on his father’s memory, and yet the 
thought that he is himself to blame is torture. 
He turns to his mother with the sudden question, 
** What do you think of R€gine? She is my only 
salvation.” It is atrying moment for the mo- 
ther. She seems to be compelled to a choice 
bet ween destroying her son’s ideal of hn- father 
and concealing the parentage of Regine. She feels 
that the time has come to put her principles reso- 
lutely into pract.ce. Regine is summoned; she is 
exvectant, balf-triumphant, half-defiant; Oswald 
feels that a secret 1s being kept from him; Pas 
tor Manders is petrified—be has a presentimen! 
of the mother’s purpose. Suddenly shouts are 
heard, and a red shimmer lights up the sky. The 
asylum isin flames. Manders was unwilling to 
have it insured, because insurance implied a lack 
of trust in God's gracious Providence. Here, 
too, a spectre had been at work. The conflagra- 
tion closes the second act. 

All is now ready for the catastrophe; the forces 
are al in motion. The last act is extremely 
painful. Oswald's exertions were more than bis 
weak condition could eniure. The mutual 
confessions are mads complete. He has softening 
of the brain; the loss of his reason is imminent; 
it is the heritaze of his father’s excesses. This, 
too, his mother must confirm, and the ideal, 
waich had cost twenty vears of self-sacrifice and 
loving care to nourish, was destroyed with a 
word. Inthe presence of both, Mes. Alving re- 
veals the relationship between Regine and Os- 
wald. The despicable coaracter of the former 
now shows itself—this, too, perbaps inherited. 
She sees her hopes are vain, and sbe departs in 
wrath, with the expressed intention of taking 
after her mother. With her, Oswald sees his last 
hope depart. He had lost his reason once for a 
brief period, and, once more lost, it would be gone 
forever. He carries poison with him: he may 
not need it for years yet, and life has nct lost every 
charm, but when the moment comes it will come 
sudienly. Some one must be by to perform the 
labor of love and cut short the life ef hopeless- 
ness and helplessness. In this sense Regine 
would have been bis salvation. She would have 


.done this for him from selfish motives, had she 


become his wife, All this he tells his mother, but 
it is more than a mother’s love can promise. 
Gradually, in the course of this indescribably 
painful scene, one sees him sinking into that state 
of physical and mental helplessness which he 
describes. His muscles relax; his voice becomes 
toneless, at Jast inarticulate, and his face loses 
expression. His mother bends over him in the 
azony of despair; she feels convulsively for the 
phial, hesitates, struggles with herself, and stares 
at him in speechless suffering. The sun breaks 


from the clouds that have hitherto shrouded the | 


Norwegian landscape, and ** The sun, the sun !" 
are Oswald’s last articulate words. The mother’s 
struggle is left undecided, and the curtain falls 
upon one of the most harrowing scenes of the 
modern stage. 

The acting of this drama left nothing to be de- 
sired. Every character came out with full effect, 
as Ibsen must have conceived it. Especially the 
heroic character of Mrs. Alving received all those 





touches of exalted str-ngth and tenderness that 
make us understand how she could pass through 
what she has, and still be what she is. The light 
in which she is presented during the few hours 
ot her tinal trials make all that she tells us of ber 
past life credible and natural. It is a glorious 
creation, to which the critics of the press have 
done only half-justice. 

Long articles appeared in all the papers, the 
opinions expressed varying ail the way from vio- 
lent condemnation to cautious praise. 
thoughttul and on tbe whole most favorable 
criticism appeared in the weekly Nation. Mr 
Oscar Blumentbal pronounces the drama a very 
common hospital story, an anatomical study. 
**Ecrasezinfime,” cries the Tdgliche Rundschau, 
and forbears to describe the play out of regard 
for the fine sensibilities of its female readers — 
mentioning, however, aneasily o‘tainable edition 
ot the work, so that these same readers may not 
be wholly disappointed. Others consider the 
drama an offeace against public decency, and 
brush Ibsen aside as a mere Philistine. The mo- 
tives in the work are declared to be pathological 
and not dramatic, and nearly all agree that the 
drama is not fit for the general stage or for the 
average audien:e. The majority of readers will 
probably acknowledge its unsuitableness for the 
daily répertoire, but the depth of thought and the 
consummate skill in the treatment raise the 
“Spectres ” above all violent or contempcuous 
criticism. it must be admitted that the presen- 
tation of the diseasei Oswald on the stage, with 
all that is thereby sugyested, makes a disa- 
greeable and almost repulsive impres-ion, and 
this quite apart from the uproar of objections 
that is raised by the upholders of sacred insutu 
tions. Inherited softening of the brain terminat 
ing in puling helplessuess may be real enough, 
but it is not edifying, nor does it seem to bea 
proper subjecc for artistic treatment. A timely 
warning, however, comes from the Nation of 
Berlin against this hasty dogmatizing—art must 
this, and art must that—and calls attention to 
the press criticisms of a century ago, when 


Toe most 


objections were made to the early plays of Schtl- 
ler very like those now being raised against the 
work of Ibsen. It will be long before the last 
word has been spoken, for we have to do with an 
important creation and a manof genius, and both 
can afford to wait for the time of clearer and 
calmer judgment. The wish bas been expressed 
that a book be written concerning the philosophy 
of the “Spectres”; the material is certainly there, 
and the dialozue is full of suggestion for inte 
resting speculation, etuical and sociological. 
C. H. G. 
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THE NEXT THINGIN PENSIONS 
To THE EpiTorR OF THE Nation: 

Sir: A circular from a Washington attorney 
has come into my hands with the somewhat 
startling caption: ‘** Mexican soldiers and their 
widows, over sixty-two vears of age, are now en- 
titled to U.S. pensions.” Is this prophetic! Why 
not? The supply of domestic material for the 
pension roll is fast diminishing, and if we must 
go abroad to get rid of *‘the surplus,” there are 
many reasons for beginning with Mexico, unless 
we can trade off pensions for mackerel privileges 
with the Kanuckers. 

BALTIMORE, February 4, 1SS7 


see 





HOW TO COLLECT A LIBRARY. 
To THE EprTor or THe Nation: 


Sir: The discovery of a method of collecting a 
library at absolutely no cost, with the additional 
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advantage of tickling the amour propre of the 
autoors by the most delicate of all flatteries, bas 
The first 
step is indicated by his procedure with me in the 
following letter : 


beer reserved to an iugenious Russian 


**Chemins de fer 

Du Nilet-ouest 

de la Russie. 
Direction Centrale. 

* Krew. November 20, [Sst 
May I venture t 

favor that you will be goad 
te a copy of vour abridged 
Princsipts of Political Eeouomy tor 
it into Russian 

‘Lam tereed to solicit this favor by 
bility to obtain this book im this country 


»ask as a great 
enough as to send 
m of Mi ‘ 


s 
transiaung 


* Dear Sre 


edith 


Lin possi 


Lam, dear sir 


‘Yours most respectfully 


ROMAN PLASTOUNOFE 
It seemed a little strange that a book supplied 
with illustrations and facts adapted to American 
Classes should be chosen for translation into Rus 
sian The usual inquiry was ma! f my put 
lisbers, with the result that a copy of the book 


was forwarded to the would-be translator rhs 
then enabled him to display the se 


Havin 


process g made sure of t volume, th 
mnetbod adopted to escape from his situation may 
be recommended as a model of clever Lapuden 
His reply to my note reads ; 

“Dear Str: Lhave received your kind letter 
of lth inst., which gave n A great pleasure 
but LT suppose there is some n ke as L wrote 
vou asking for a copy of vour edition o Mill 
without ant fenfions fo fransiate this ' 
wholly into Russtan. but for son thre Pur parses 
le will give mea pity if vou nas ferstaamd me 
wrougly. Were | free to consult my oan wishes 
L would gladly accept t rs wsfrom in this re 
spect, Dut, unfortuoately, Lam unable to do this 
at preseot, although, by vour kind permiss in 
sowe furure it will be practicable for m. 

* However it might be, t book owtneh LT hope 
will reach me in safety), whi is Valuanle im it 
self, sball be doubly esteemed by me as a ft 
from yor 

* Believe me,” ete 
The beauty of the method is seen by the light 


in Which the author appears onty as making 
the suggestion tothe translator (the itahes 


iy are 
mine), but as urging it upon a hard worked and 
busv man. Such conduct, on the part of au 
thors, is contemptibl The wickedness of such 


a course has so weigbed on my mind that I am 


impelled to make a public confession as a warn 
to tind 


me. In 


ing to others ‘It would give me a pity’ 


that others were in the same box with 
' 


fact, the same method, as I found out accidental 


ivy, has been already tried on other writers, — 
Yours truly, 
LAUGHLIN, 


CAMBRIDGE, Macs... Jar rv 31, 188 


BRAZILIAN RIVER SOURCES 
rue 


mv return [re 


the interior ot this « 


To TRE E 


Sir: On 


DITOR OF 


NATION : 


m along journey into 


ountry, mv eye fell upon a 
notice inthe Nation for July 22 of “An inte 
resting account of the * Physical Geography of 


Brazil, given by Mr. James W 
the the Pre 
Royal Geographical Society.” 
Mr. Wells's acc 


Wells, C.E , in 
the 
In speaking of 


June number of ceedings of 


unt, you say In describing 
the river systems, be shows that northeastern 
Brazil is practically an island, the source of 


branches of the San Francisco and the Para be- 
ing in the same lake.” 
discharge of his professional duties as an engi- 
peer, Mr. Weils has travelled extensively in Bra- 
zil. Itis bardly probable that as an envineer he 
was called upon to travel into the distant, wild 
region of country where lies the divide be- 
tween the San Francisco and the Pard. Unless 
he did so, and verified his statement by actual 
observation, | must doubt it, 


You also say that, in the 
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I do so not at all to discredit Mr. Wells, but to 
discredit the story which he heard, until it is 
verified. I am led to do this because I had heard 
the same story bere in Brazil about Lagoa Feia 
(Ugly Lake), situated near the town of Formesa, 
in the eastern part of the province of Goyaz. I 
think I once saw it laid down on a mapas the 
source of two small streams, one running east- 
ward into the San Francisco and the other north- 
ward into the Tocantins or Pard. In 1884 I had 
occasion to visit Formosa ; [ then saw the lake, 
and can testify that the story, so far as that lake 
is concerned, is a mistake. Formosa is 1,225 me- 
tres above the sea level. The water from the 
streets runs southeast into Lagoa Feia, which is 
about eight miles distant. A small stream (Rio 
Preto) runs from the lake on the south, and final- 
ly empties into the San Francisco, which empties 
into the Atlantic south of Cape St. Roque. A 
small creek, formed by the waters from the town 
and country east ward, runs into the lake on the 
north. About a mile nerth of the town the rains 
begin to be drained northward into the Tocan- 
tins, which empties into the Parad, or southern 
mouth of the Amazon, and it is of course several 
miles north of the town that any creek can be 
formed. About a mile west of Formosa the wa- 
ters are drained southward into the La Plata. 
Formosa is, therefore, an interesting place, be- 
cause it is situated at the only spot where the 
three great valleys of the Amazon on the north, 
the La Plata on the south, and the San Francisco 
on the east come together. Lagoa Feia does not, 
however, give rise to branches of the three great 
rivers (which is the exaggerated form of the 
story as I had heard it), nor even to two, as Mr. 
Wells heard; it hes entirely within the San 
Francisco valley. It is about one mile wide by 
two in length. There may be another lake north- 
east of Formosa, along the divide between the 
San Francisco and the Tocantins, which gives 
rise to branches of those two rivers. I made in- 
quiries about that region while in Formosa, but 
heard nothing of such a lake.* 

You make another statement, on the authority 
of Mr. Wells, which I am sure needs to be great- 
ly modified. You say: *‘ One can also go in a ca- 
noe from the Orinoco to the Plate with one carry 
of only a few hundred yards.” One can go up 
the Orinoco to its source, and thence across to the 
Rio Negro through the Cassiquiare, and down to 
the Amazon. He can there ascend to the sources 
of the Plate by the Madeira, the Tapajos, or the 
Tocantins. But his carry across the country 
from the sources of these streams to the sources 
of the Plate (7. e., between streams large enough 
to navigate loaded canoes), would be very much 
more than ‘‘a few hundred yards.” Maury ex- 
tends the distance to *‘a few mules ” (* Physical 
Geography,’ p. 198). This is true, if by ‘‘a faw” 
we may mean about fifty. 

There is no man living more competent to 
speak on this point than Gen. Couto Magalhbies, 

‘ One of the most learned and intelligent men in 
this country, be has been made President several 
times of the provinces of Goyaz, Para, and Matto 
Grosso. He has frequently ascended the Plate 
and descended the Madeira, Tapajos, and Tocan- 
tins. Not only so: he bas repeatedly travelled 
along the divide which separates the sources of 
those streams. Being thoroughly acquainted 
with the Indian language, of a fearless and untir- 
ing nature, he bas spared himself no fatigue or 
pains in exploring the river systems along the 
great divide between the Amazon and the Plate. 
The towns of Goyaz and Cuybd, capitals of the 
provinces of Goyaz and Matto Grosso, are both 
situated on that divide. In the discharge of his 
duties as President of those provinces, as well as 


’ 





* I hope at some future time to travel through that re- 
gion, and should I see or learn from some reliable source 
of such a lake, | wiil communicate the fact to you. 





General in the Paraguayan war, he frequently 


travelled between the two places. In his book, 
‘O Selvagem’ (p. 149), he says that his travels 
through the interior amount to 4,500 leagues, or 
18,000 miles (a Brazilian league is 6,600 metres). 
He then adds: 


‘*In these journeys | have acquired geographi 
cal and topographical knowledge which is not en- 
tirely without interest, especially in regard to the 
divide, whose road [7. e., the road trom Goyaz to 
Cuyaba], being of recent date, has not yet been 
travelled by any geographer capable of giving a 
description of that immense territory which se- 
parates the two greatest river systems in the 
world, along latitude 15° and 16° south.” 


Then follows a description of four routes by 
which one can go from Montevideo up the Plate, 
across the divide, and down to the Amazon by 
any one of its southern tributaries. [f he wishes to 
go down the western confluent (the Madeira), his 
carry across the divide would be twenty leagues 
(eighty miles). If he should wish to descend the 
Tapajos, his carry would be thirty-eight leagues 
(152 miles), He could, however, by a carry of 
twenty leagues (eighty miles) cross over from 
Cuyaba to the Rio Manso, which runs in an 
easterly direction and empties into the Ara- 
guaya (the western branch of the Tocantins) 
at the great island of Bananal. Noone in mo- 
dern times has travelled on the Rio Manso, but 
its sources have been discovered near Cuyaha by 
Gen. Magalhaes, and, under his direction, laid 
down on the official maps of the empire. Its 
mouth is also known; but it still remains to ex- 
plore the river, 900 miles in length. In regard to 
the fourth route, Gen. Magalhdes says that while 
President of Pard he heard from old river 
men the tradition that in colonial times the 
Jesuits used to ascend the Tocantins and cross 
over to the Plate with a portage of only fifteen 
leagues, and adds: 


‘*T made repeated journeys along the divide, 
and never could comprehend what streams those 
energetic fathers followed in order to pass from 
the Tocantins into the Plate with a carry of only 
fifteen leagues [sixty miles}. That the waters of 
the two basins interlace and sometimes confound 
themselves was well known. [Here he means, of 
course, the slopes, or rather the flat prairies with 
their numerous sloughs.) That navigation [vy 
canoes, of course, for the Jesuits went in canoes] 
in the two systems should approach so near, how- 
ever, 1s what I could not understand.” 


He supposed, therefore, that the tradition was 
incorrect until June 5, 1871. Being on a journey 
with others from Goyaz to Cuvaba, their dogs 
raised a panther, and all followed it until late in 
the evening, when it was killed. They were 
then suffering from thirst, and followed down 
the dry bed of a rivulet, when suddenly and most 
unexpectedly they came upon a beautiful large 
stream. Two days afterwards he met a fearless 
back woodsman who had explored a part of those 
solitudes, Then it was, he says, that his "ey es 
were opened, and he understo:d the route of the 
Jesuits as clearly as if he himself had been along 
with those audacious explorers. They would as 
cend the La Plate to the Paraguay; the Paraguay 
to the S. Lourengo; the S. L. to the Itiquira; 
and that small confluent to its source; then cross 
the divide by a march of fifteen leagues, gain the 
Garcas (the stream so unexpectedly found by 
him), and descend it to the Tocantins and Para. 
The shortest carry, therefore, between the Plate 
and the Amazon confluents would be sixty miles, 
instead of a few hundred yards. Future explora- 
tions will no doubt lessen the distance; but in 
view of Gen. Magalhides’s statements it would 
seem highly improbable, if not impossible, that 
the carry should be reduced to anything ap- 
proaching ‘*‘a few hundred yards ” 


Yours truly, JOHN BOYLE. 


MoGy-MIRImM, PROVINCIA De S, PavLo, 
December, 1886, 





Notes. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD will issue, 1n connection 
with the London publishers, a new and cheap 
edition of Mme. Campan’s ‘Memoirs of Marie 
Antoinette.’ It will contain more steel] portraits 
than the English edition. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, have nearly ready for 
publication Prof. A. P. Peabody’s ‘ Moral Philo- 
sophy,’ being the lectures delivered to his stu- 
dents in Harvard College, and adapted for text- 
book purposes. There are twelve essays in the 
series, This same firm announce a new edition of 
Archbishop Whately’s ‘ English Synonyms,’ un- 
der the title, ‘ English Synonyms Discriminated ’; 
a volume, by ThomasW entworth Higginson, con- 
sisting of an article published some years ago in 
the Atlantic Monthly, giving practical advice to 
contributors to the press, and his recent brief es- 
say, *‘ Hints on Speech-Making,” which appeared 
in Harper's Magazine; and ‘Danton in the 
French Revolution,’ by Laurence Gronlund, au- 
thor of ‘The Coéperative Commonwealth: an 
Exposition of Modern Socialism.’ 

Belford, Clarke & Co., Chicago and New York, 
will publish by subscription the authorized ‘ Life 
of Gen. John A. Logan,’ by George Francis Daw- 
son, ex-Librarian of the Senate. The work will 
be fully illustrated. 

‘Principles of Art,’ by J. C. Van Dyke, at one 
time editor of the Studio, will shortly be issued 
by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. The 
work is divided into two parts—tne first treating 
of *‘ Art in History,” its causes, nature, develop- 
ment, and different stages of progression; the 
second treating of (modern) ‘‘ Art in Theory,’ its 
aims, motives, and manner of expression. 

The officers of the Minnesota Historical Soci- 
ety give notice that they will soon have ready 
a report proving the falsity of the claims of 
Capt. Glazier as discoverer of the headwaters of 
the Mississippi. This has already been done so 
effectually that the game hardly seems worth 
the candle, but it would appear that Capt. Gla- 
zier and his friends are active enough to be an- 
noying. 

‘ Alice’s Adventures Under Ground: being a 
facsimile of the original MS. book afterwards 
developed into ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land,” by Lewis Carroll, with thirty-seven illus- 
trations by the author’ (Macmillan), is a little 
volume which needs no recommendation as a cu- 
riosity. So far as the text goes, it shows that 
Mr. Dodgson’s second thought was generally 
sound, so that he improved upon this rough 
sketeb, just as Tenniel improved upon the crude 
designs from Mr. Dodgson’s own pencil, here 
printed in their proper places. The pious re- 
flections which precede and follow the manu- 
script facsimile are singular accompaniments of 
it, being in the nature of a clerical apology for 
childish mirthfulness as not displeasing to Deity. 
They throw some light upon the character and 
limitations of Mr. Dodgson’s humor, which has 
fallen flat except 1n the two Alice beoks. The 
profits of this memorial volume, so to call it, 
are to go to children’s hospitals and convalescent 
homes. 

Bohn’s Standard Library (Scribner & Welford) 
has been enlarged by three volumes of transla- 
tions from the German—Ranke’s ‘ History of the 
Latin and Teutomic Nations from 1494 to 1514, 
by Philip Ashworth, who has used the third 
(1885) edition of a work first published in 1824, 
and who yet had his task committed to him by 
the veteran author shortly before his death; Hoff- 
man’s ‘Serapion Brethren,’ vol. 1, by Maj. Alex. 
Ewing, who makes the first attempt to present in 
their proper connection tales whici have hereto- 
fore been given detached in their English dress; 
and finally, Heine's ‘ Travel-Pictures, including 
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the Tour in the Harz, Nordeney, and Book of 
Ideas, together with the Romantic School,’ speci- 
men selections by Francis Storr, who, by trans- 
lating ‘The Romantic School,’ makes accessible 
to English readers the whole of the ‘ Ueber 
Deutschland,’ of which it forms the second part. 
To Bohn’s Scientific Library is now added a 
‘Handbook of Historical Geology,’ by A. J. 
Jukes-Browne, of which the first part discusses 
the laws and application of paleontology, and 
the second gives an historical account of the 
rock-groups of the earth’s crust beneath the 
British Islands. The book is freely illustrated. 

One of the results of the recent Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition was the puvlication of an offi- 
cial handbook enticled * Her Majesty's Colonies,’ 
edited by A. J. R. Trendell (London: W. Clowes). 
The introduction, by Prof. J. R. Seeley, treats of 
the origin and history of the coionies and their 
relations to the mother country, and is followed 
by an interesting series of diagrams giving sta 
tistics of population and trade. The accounts of 
the various colonies (in which, it should be noted, 
India and Burmah are not included) consist of 
brief historical sketches, with descriptions of 
soil, climate, productions, resources, government, 
ete. The most carefully prepared of the longer 
articles, and, we should judge, the most accurate, 
is upon Canada. From the very full statistics 
given it is interesting to note that, while the total 
foreign trade of the Dominion bas increased since 
1866 nearly £70,000,CC0, the trade with England, 
both the exports and the imports, has de- 
creased during that period. In this respect it 
differs from the Australian colonies, whose trade 
with Great Britain was nearly £15,000,000 great 
er in 1884 than in 1874. The chapters upon this 
group of colonies are not so well done as the oth- 
ers, and are criticised as tending to give too fa 
vorable an impression of the climate and the 
productiveness of the soil. Many of the accounts 
of the smaller colonies are signed by their au- 
thors, in some cases officials, and give in general 
a very clear idea of their present condition. The 
maps are hardly as good as might have been ex- 
pected in a Government publication, but the ab- 
sence of an index in a bovk intended to assist 
emigration is inexcusable. 

‘Seven Years among the Frort,’ by R. E. Den- 
net (London: S. Low), while devoid of literary 
merit, gives an apparently truthful picture of 
the life of a trader among the natives of the Con- 
go Basin. His is by no means an easy lot, but is 
full of anxieties and dangers, to say nothing of 
privations, arising on the oue hand from the cha- 
racter of the people with whom he has to deal, 
and on the cther trom the continual interfe- 
rence of European officials, all of whom, whe- 
ther French, Portnguese, or English, seem to be 
regarded by the trader as a nuisance. In imita- 
tion of Mr. Thomson's sketch of the Masai, Mr. 
Dennet produces the autcbiography of a negro 
prince who becomes the headman of a factory, 
describing many native customs and beliefs that 
might easiiy escape the notice of an ordinary tra- 
veller. Of the coast missionaries and the results 
of their labors he naturally writes very unfavo- 
rably, considering the opinion which they freely 
express of the trader and his work. Slavery he be- 
lieves to be on the increase throughout Central Af 
rica, except on the Western Coast. There is also an 
interesting chapter on the liquor traffic, the chief 
responsibility for which is laid apon the Hamburg 
and Bremen merchants, who send nearly seven- 
eighths of the whole amount of !iquor import- 
ed into Atrica, Speaking for his class in general, 
the author says: ‘‘I am sure most of the traders 
on the coast would be overjoyed to see this traftic 
annibilated in Africa.” The appearance of the 
famous French explorer De Brazza, on his return 
from one of his journeys, is described as follows: 
‘*A wretched helmet, a ragged shirt, compasses, 





chronometers, pedometers, and what tot, slung 
from his neck, shoulders, and waist, and a dirty 
piece of flannel girded about his loins, completed 
his toilet.” The illustrations of the coast scenery 
are fairly good, but those of the native life and 
customs from the author’s own sketches bad bet 
ter have been omitted. 

Mr E. G. Ravenstein, the cartographer, in con 
nection with the preparation of his great map of 
Equatorial Africa, the eastern section of which 
has already been, and the western is about to be, 
published, bas nearly completed a bibliographi 
cal handbook of this part of Africa, including 
Abyssinia, the Niie valley to Khartum, and the 
adjacent provinces of the Sudan. The introduc 
tion will be a history of African exploration, il 
lustrated with maps and diagrams. The bibliog 
raphy will contain references to all papers con- 
tributed to periodicals and scientific societies, as 
well as books and 
will be given biographical sketches of all persons 
prominently connected with this part of Africa, 
both native and foreign, withan acc 
work and an estimate of its value. 
the extent and fulness of this part of Mr. Raven- 
stein’s handbook may be formed from the fact 
that these sketches are already more than 5,500 in 
number. 
of travels, the authorities quoted, and a classified 


maps. In addition to these 


yuunt of their 
Some igea of 


At the end will ve a chronological list 


index of names and subjects 

We have received the volume of Proceedings 
of the American Association for the Advance 
Buffalo in August, 1SS80, with 
its usual reports, abstracts, and titles of papers 
and addresses. 

Science announces that it bas in preparation a 


ment of Science at 


series of original maps of explorations and geo 
graphical investigations in various parts of the 
world, under the direction of 
himself an explorer. The first map will accom 
pany one of the March issues. 

An unsigned first 
Symmes, the Theorist.” is quite the most. strik- 
ing article in the Southern Bivouae for Febru 
ary. It is illustrated by a portrait of Symmes, 
and by a facsimile of the Supplement to the Cin- 
cinnati Western Spy of 
taining reprints of Syinmes’s articles on the hol 
low globe, * habitable within, and constituted of 
a number of 
which are open twelve or sixteen degrees.” His 
rude diagrams are likewise reproduced. 

Excepuonally full of interest is the New Eng- 
land Historical and 
January. It opens with a biographical sketch of 
the late ex-Gov. Hiland Hall of Vermont 
ble figure, in his day, m State and nati 


Dr. Fravz Boas, 


article on ‘John Cleves 


November 6, IS1Q, con 


concentric spheres, the poles of 


Genealogical Register for 


a nota 
nal poli- 
Readers will find in it 


historical matters of importance 


tics—by his son. sone 
The paper is 
accompanied by a steel portrait. Two proan- 
nent and related families atmong the intellectual 
and moral élite of New England, the Wares and 
the Allens—desceudants respectively of Robert 
Ware of Dedham, Mass., and of the Rev. John 
Allen, Dedham’s first minister—are cenealogi 
cally iilustrated in this number of the Neyister, 
Mr. Waters’s latest ** Gleanings in England ™ in- 
troduce us to the Quineys of the John Harvard 
connection Judith mar 
ried a Thomas Quiney of Stratford-on-Avon), to 
Higginson, Dummer. Kirkland, 
Reuoire), and other well-known 
their friends or relatives. Mr. J. T. Hassam adds 
fresh items to his former of Ezekiel 
Cheever, the famous master of the Boston Latin 
School, and prints a long and characteristic let- 


Sbakspere’s daughter 
Davenport, Re- 
vere families, 


account 


ter of his written in 151. 
of New England (1605-1701 
from a Duten sheet of 
about that time 

With the February number. now before us, 
the Syracuse Academy enters on its second vo- 


A curious early flag 
is copied on page 93 


vf the world issued 


flags « 





lume, and makes a permanent enlargement to 
forty-eight pages. 
more than “fair.” as it says they are, for this 
journal marks an era in our pedagogical litera 
ture. Those who read in the number 
Prof, W. G. Hale's comment on Principal Peck's 
address on the teaching of Latin, will eagerly 
Hale's * Art of 
Reading Latin, now in the press of Ginn & Co 
Members of the Shelley Society will be inte 
rested to learn that Mr. F. 8S, Ellis announces in 
the Athenceum the discovery of the lost MS, of 
the ‘Mask of Anarchy, in the poet's own hand 
Forman printed it from a copy of Mrs. Shelley's, 


Its prospects ought to be 


present 


await the appearance of Prof. 


and suggested that it was orginally dictated to 
found bears out 
well,” Mr. Ellis 
says, and he suggests the Society's reproducing 


her. The origmal dratt: now 


Forman’s emendations * pretty 


the piece in facsimile, With it was a curious 
and characteristic letter of Mrs. Shelley to Sir 
John Bowrmg, February 2. 1826, in which the 
impression of ber romantic life with Shelley ts 
still felt in strong vibrations of feeling 

The Boston Advertiser, 
‘sale by candle” at 


noticing the approach 
ing abolition of the Bremen 
exchange, recalls the fact that this * method of 


auction was at one time common throughout 
England and Scotland,” and still 


I weed 


survives in 
some places north of the Pepys, we 
reference to it in bis diary for 
our office (the Adm 
ralty}], where we met all, for the sale of two ships 


will add, has a 
November 6, 1600; " To 
by aninch of candle (the first time that ever | 
saw any of this kind.) where | observed bow they 
do invite one another, and at last how thev all do 
erv, and we have much to do to tell who did ery 
last.” An American parallel is found in the old 
piantation license to the slaves to bold their mid 
night religous song and-dance 


meetings, desig 


nated as * one- candle shouts,” or two candle, et 
according to the time allowed 

Goldsmith's life is condensed in a long paper in 
Le Livre for January, but we pass it by to re 
mark on the item concerning the great newspa 
per collection of the Library of the Arsenal. By 
the law enforcing the legal deposit of journals in 
of about 
Meantime 


it 1s building up collections of the press of the 


this lbrary.it is in constant receipt 


seven hundred current publicahons 


and thence 
downwards, These ate already vast and invalua 
ble. Colonial journalism has only recently been 
cared for, but Algeria is now represented at the 
Arsenal by some hundred journals of all sorts, in 
cluding several in the Arab tongue. three in He 
This number of the 
Rerue also contains the French text of the Berne 
convention for international copyright. On p. 
38 we read that M. Gréard, the new Academi 
cian, has been © interviews © by a reporter—the 
first time that we recollect seeing this participle. 

Keble’s * Christian Year,’ Dickens's ‘Cpristmas 
Carol and The Chimes,’ Waterton’s ‘ Wanderings 
in South America’ (with a good introductory . 
sketch of this eccentric naturalist), and the ‘Life 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, are the latest 
issue in ** Cassell’s National Library.” 

‘The City Government of Philadelphia,’ by E. 
P. Allinson and B. Penrose, and ‘ The City Gov 
ernment of Boston, by James M. Bugbee, form 
Parts i-ii and iii of the fifth series of the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science. Though much the older set- 
tlement, Boston is by far the younger corpora- 
tion, and these two pamphlets furnish in this and 
other respects a very instructive contrast. The 
editer of these Studies announces for publication 
in March an extra bound volume entitled ‘ Baltt 
more and the 19th of April, 1861: A Study of the 
War, by George William Brown, Mayor of the 
city in 1861. Judge Brown’s point of view may 
be inferred from the summary of the second 


vast, especialiv of the Revolution 
I : 


brew, and one in Spanish 
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chapter: ‘‘ The Compromises of the Constitution 
in regard to Slavery.—A divided House.—The 
broken Compact.—Tbe mght of Revolution.” 

The American Economic Association has just 
published ‘Codperation ia New England,’ by 
Eiward W. Bemis, Pb.D., following Mr, Shaw’s 
excellent mouozraph on ‘Cooperation in a 
Western Town,’ lately noticed in these columns. 

A year ago a subscription was started to pre- 
sent Kd «ard Caird of Glasgow with his portrait, 
in recognition of his distinguished services as 
philosopaer ani teacher. The*pleasant project 
met with a hearty response. A great company 
of scholars from Scotland, England, and Ger- 
many contributed. Twenty subscripsops were 
sent from this country. George Reid, R.S.A., 
painted the portrait, winch, at Prof. Caird’s re- 
quest, was presented on January 8 to the Senate 
of Glasgow University. Sir William Thomson 
presided at the ceremony. Prof. Henry Jones of 
University College, in speaking for the former 
pupils of Prof. Caird, called attention to the re- 
markable fact that ‘ there is not a provincial 
college in England orin Wales where the teacher 
of philosophy is not heir to Prof, Caird’s thought. 
In the College of Liverpool, at Manchester, at 
Cardiff, at Lampeter’, at Aberystwith, at Bangor, 
at Kingston, in the United States and in Aus- 
tralia there are those who, according to their ca- 
pacity, are witnesses to the truth which they 
learned from him.” 

*Saort Stories from Modern French Authors’ 
(London: Hachette; Boston : Schoenhof) is an 
excellent collection of thirty-four extracts from 
good molern writers, edited by the well-known 
annotator, M. Jules Bué. The passages selected 
are ali made to serve as material for French con- 
versation by well-directed questions upun the sub- 
ject-matter, supplemented by grammatical ques- 
tions which are in some cases very searching. 
These are not made by the ediror, but, as the title- 
page tells us, by a group of * professors,” some 
of whose names appear probably for the first 
time in a printed volume. The questions are in 
general so good that teachers who desire to make 
their pupils talk Freach in class will find the 
volume desirable to use, and very suggestive in 
the difficult art of asking pertinent questions 
that pupils can answer. 

The toird volume of the ‘ Histoire de la mo 
narchie de Juillet,’ by M. Toureau-Dangin (Paris : 
Plow; Boston ; Schoenhof), embraces the period 
between 1836 and 1859, These comparatively un- 
interesting years of the reign of Louis-Philippe 
offer ample material for the author's severity of 
judgment and disdain. A fervent Catholic 
and a partisan of parliamentary monarchy, he 
brings his talents as a polemist to bear upon past 
events so as to make his work full of allusions 
to the present. Partisan though it be, M. Tbu- 
reau-Dangin’s history cannot be neglected by 
anv one interested in either the political, literary, 
social, or religious movement that preceded the 
revolution of 1848. Itis a book full of life, and 
reliable, if the author's lofty point of view is ac- 
cepted. 

M. Albert Vandal continues his researches on 
French influences in the Orient. We noticed, 
when it appeared, his interesting essay on * Le 
Pacha Bonneval.’ He has now just published a 
work of much greater scope and importance : 
*Une Ambassade francaise en Urient sous Louis 
XV.—lLa Mission du Marquis de Villeneuve’ 
(Paris: Plon; Boston: Schoenhof). Tais is pre- 
ceded by a masterly preface, which broadly 
traces the general teadencies of French policy in 
the Orient in the eighteenth century, a volicy of 
which Hammer, in his ‘ History of the Ottoman 
Empire,’ could say that never before ror since 
‘* was it felt by results so brilliant.” M. Vandal’s 
new book throws a flood of light upon many ob- 
scure contemporary questions in regard to Rus- 
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sia and Turkey and the Eastern question gene- 
rally. 

*Les Amonrs d’un ténor’ (Paris: Westhaus- 
ser) presents itself with its title and its fanciful 
cover designed by Caran d’Ache as if it were a 
French novel of the most modern realistic school. 
Yet it is sizned D. Mouraviine (Prince Dimitri 
Gallitzin), and the title-page tells us it 1s trans- 
lated from the Russian by Serge Nossoff. But 
“il y a fagot et fagot,” and it will not take many 
such stories as ‘Les Amours aun ténor’ to brivg 
into di-credit the phrase traduit du russe. The 
book 1s full of characters and scenes which have 
all tne disagreeableness of realism without the 
merit of being true to nature. 

The same pudlisher has recently issued other 
translations from Slavic writers of a very dif- 
ferent order: Sacher- Masgch’s * Nouvelles slaves,’ 
with a preface by Victor Cherbuliez; * Sans 
Coeur,’ by the celebrated Polish novelist Kraszew- 
ski; ‘ Berlia et Paris; voyage satirique & travers 
Europe.’ by one of the most famous of living 
Russian autbors, Saltykoff, or (to give him the 
name by which he signs ail bis literary work and 
by which alone he is known as a writer) Shtched- 
rin, 

—The midwinter number of the Century is un- 
usually rich in its text. Better travel-sketching 
than William C. Church’s little paper on the Ba- 
hamas, illuscrated after Winslow Homer’s water- 
color studies in Nassau, it would be hard to find. 
One gets from it an all-round view of the islands, 
their history, the characteristics of the people, no- 
table events, scenery—every phase, in fact, down 
to the geological claim which our nation might ad- 
vance to their possession, as a part of the débris of 
the Mississippi, though this mode of acquiring 
territorial jurisdiction by a kind of natural earth- 
right may not be readily admitted by Britishers. 
The sketch of the oldest church in London, with 
Pennell’s illustrations, is also a brief study, ad- 
mirably condensed and arranged; and Prof. Lan- 
ciani’s description of tbe fate of the Roman 
bronzes, and of the recovery of the two athletic 
figures in the Quirinal in 1885, is also a model 
bit of popular archzeological writing. The in- 
stalment of Lincoln's Life covers his Congression- 
al career and some years of law practice, and is 
of less interest because less personal than the pre- 
vious chapters. One regrets, too, haviog to say 
that tbe analysis of the political situation shows 
strange defects of comprehension and curious 
errors of detail. Who would credit that Charles 
Sumner is called a Democrat ¢ The political grasp 
is weak here; and in the field of history, it must 
be acknowledged, the biography does not sustain 
the hopes of excellence it excited. Mr, Atkin- 
sob’s paper on the weakness of uations uses the 
phrases of political economy more freely than 
did.the former one, but he succeeds in making 
his reasoning about the relations of wages, taxes, 
and profits tolerably clear to the common mind: 
or, at least, bis conclusions are driven home. His 
view of ihe financial future abroad is a dark one, 
and there is something worth attention for the 
rigorous social mvralist in the mood of mind with 
which he regards repudiation of dynastic and 
war debts by the European democracy, and in 
his views as to the right of one generation to 
mortgage the labor and spend the substance of 
the next. He certainly writes very cheerfully of 
the spoliation which he suggests is coming. The 
illustrations of the number are largely portraits, 
amoung which those of Dr. McCosh and Father 
Taylor give occasion for articles; of those in the 
Lincoln paper that of Joshua R. Giddings and 
that of the Cartwright couple are remarkable, 
and all are good. 


—The January number of the new quarterly 
Deutsch-Amerikanisches Magazin is full of valu- 
able and interesting articles, most of which are 





from the pen of its editor, Mr. H. A. Ratterman. 
Although it priots eight or nine poems anda 
number of miscellaneous papers, it is mainly de- 
voted to the history of the German element in 
America and the biography of Germaa-Ameri- 
caus, treated in several series of essays continued 
from number to number. The bound volumes of 
this review will tnus have a permanent value, 
and constitute an important contribution tu Ame- 
rican historical literature. If it receives the sup- 
port to which it 1s entitled on its merits, its fu- 
ture is secure. No American of German birth or 
descent can read it without being stimulated at 
once to greater respect for his ancestors and a 
warmer attachment to his present home. The 
biographical department of the present number 
includes the irst instalment of a life of Gen. Au- 
gustus Moor, who came to Baltimore im 1833 and 
served in the Seminole war of 1837 uvder Maj. 
Powell; the second part of an account of the 
ycuth of Gen. Mublenberg, relating how, at the 
age of twenty, he ran away fron a grocer in 
Liibeck, to wnom he had been apprenticed, and 
enlisted in an English regimeot bouni for Ame- 
rica, in order to get back home, to the great cha- 
grin of his pious father, several of whuse letters 
are here priated to the great entertainment of 
the reader; a first essay concerning Augustine 
Herrman, or, as known in Dutch and English 
writings, Heermas, a prominent merchant of 
New Amsterdam, a member of Peter Stuyve- 
sant’s Council of Nine in 1648, and one of the 
‘Proprietors of East Jersey’: and, finally, a 
second part of the life of Friedri:h Kapp, princi- 
pally consisting, however, of copious quotations 
from Dr. von Holst’s article in the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher. A third article 1s promised, treat- 
ing of Kapp's literary and historical activity. 
There are also two interesting bist: rical contri- 
butions, one a first chapter of the bistory of the 
German-American newspaper press, and the oth- 
er a continuation from ta? previous number of 
the jcurnal of Johann Konrad Doéhbla, who served 
as a private in one of the two regiments furnish- 
ed by the Margrave of Anspach to the British 
army in 1777 to 1783. There is aoupdant awuse- 
ment to be got from this journal, such as the fol- 
lowing account of the causes which led to the 
war: 

‘“*Enzland, which must be understood to mean 
the Parliament, desired to burseu the citizens 
aud ivhabitauts of the thirteen colonies with 
higher taxes. Im addition thereto they sent them 
tea, which they were to buy, and at bigb prices, 
too, so as to draw the more protit aud revenue 
from this country. But as America grows plenty 
of tea of the best quality, aud the inbabitents were 
abundan.ly supplied, they refused to receive any 
from England, and petitioned the King and the 
Parliameut to spare them any turther shipments, 
as they had enough and more. And they sent 


back the sbips and the tea and as much money 
as the same was wortb, etc.” 


—A few unimportant criticisms of this useful 
publication suggest themselves, Why should not 
a German work appearing in this country be 
printed in Roman characters ¢ Then, also, it 
would contribute to the convenience of readers if 
the notes were printed at the foot of each page 
rather than at the end of each article. A graver 
fault is that the style is not entirely tree from the 
American corruptions that render the reading of 
so many German-American newspapers almost 
painful. It is true there are not many of these, 
One of them is too comical a literal transla- 
tion from the English: Authorities are cited 
in bulk, to which ‘“‘ein aligemeiner Kredit ge- 
geben wird.” The use of the word credit in 
this sense, quite common in English, but not 
in German, reminds one of Heine’s account 
of the numerous thrasbings he got, as a 
boy, from his French master, because he persist- 
ed in rendering *‘ der Glaube ” (faith) as ‘le cré- 
dit,” instead of ‘la religion,” ‘ I must confess,” 
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be adds, ‘‘that /e crédit has been of more use to 
me throughout life than /a religion.” 


—M. Charles Bigot, in the Rerue Bleue for 
January 22. continuing his impressions of Ame- 
rica as a Bartholdi delegate, thus sings the praises 
of the national capital: 


‘*C’est une jolie ville, une fort jolie ville que 
Washington. Elle réjomt singulérement nos 
yeux au sortir de New-York. Ici, point de plan 
géométrique, point de rues tirées au cordeau et 
qui se coupent implacablement a angle droit. La 
promenade a de ta variété, de la fantaisie et de 
Yimprévu. Partout des jardins publics et privés, 
de grands squares plantés de beaux arbres, des 
arbres aux environs des grandes avenues, la na- 
ture méi¢e A Tbumanité, On nabiterait Wasb- 
ington ave® plaisir. Les maisons sont de belle 
anparence, d'un meilleur gofit que celles de New 
York. Les magasins s’étalent spacieusement, 
sans étre trop pressé:, Washington n’a pas seule- 
ment bon air, ila grand air. Il prend au sérieux 
son réle de capitale. Il fait penser A Versailles, 
mais & un Versailles moins umitorme, moins rec 
tiligne, muims solennel.” 


With this it is instructive to recall the picture of 
the same city drawn in 1840-42 by tbe French 
Ambassador Bacourt ia bis home letters (‘ Souve- 
nirs d’ua Diplomate’): 


‘* Nous avons visité Ja ville, qui ne se compose 
en r‘aliré que d'une seule rne, commée lavenue 
de Pennsvivanie. . . . L’avenve est plus large 
de moiti¢ que la rue de la Paix; elle est plantée 
et garnie de trottoirs en briques; le milieu, ma- 
cadamisé et jamais arrosé, est un terrible amas 
de poussiére Péré, ec un cloaque Vhiver. Les 
autres rues ne sont pas pavées non plus, mais ont 
des crottcirs. . . . Les maisons, a un seul 
étage et toutes en briques rouzes, ont use appa- 
rence mesquine; elles sont beaucoup trop épar- 
pillées pour les vingt-cing mille habitants qu’elles 
contienvent. . . . La prétendue ville de 
Washington, qui n’est vraiment ni ville ni vil- 
lage: ce sont des maisons jetces & droite eta 
gauche, sans des alignements fictifs. Tout cela 
a un air désol4¢, misérable, qui, méme avec de la 
verdure, fait vitié ! Jugez de ce que ce sera par 
Ja pluie, la neige et Ia gelée, . Unendroit 
de désolation et dont le s¢jour est intolérable.” 


— On another point our Frenchmen are as closely 
in accord as they are here (for good reasons) di- 
vergent. The view from Greenwood Cemetery 
impres-es Doth alike. OnSeptember 14, 1840, M, 
Bacourt writes: 


Bi J2 suis allé, ce matin, & six milles d'ici voir 
lemplacement et les préparatifs d'un nouveau 
cimetiére qui ressemblera & un magnifique parc 
anglais. . . . Sur le point le plus élevé de ce 
cimetidrs ‘ se trouve une plate-forme, 
sur laquelle on se propose de placer un monu 
meot a la mémoire du général Washington. La 
vue que, de cette plate-furme, on a sous les yeux, 
e-t certainement la plus belle qui existe dans le 
monde entier !” 

M. Bigot, in the autumn of 1886, is a little more 
restrained; but if we interpret his last sentence 
in a broad sense, he thinks the view well worth 
crossing the Atlantic for: 

‘*Nous nontons au point le plus élevé du cime- 
titre. La se trouve le nonument commémoratif 
en lhonneur des victimes de la guerre de séces- 
sion. Dici la vue est admirable, par cette belle 
—_ d@automne sans nuages. Nous dominons 

rookiyn et la grande cité de New-York. Au 
tond, Jersey Citv et les collines des rives de l’'Hud- 
son ferment horizon. Devant nous et a notre 
gauche s‘étend Ja rade de New-York, semée 
d‘jlots. toute lumineuse, brillante comme un mi- 
roir sous le soleil de midi, sur laquelle courent en 
tous sens des douzaines de grands bateaux A va- 
peur crachant la fumée par leurs cheminées, fai- 
sant siffler et grincer leurs sirénes. N’y eticil 
que ce spectacle & chercher ici, il vaudrait la 
peine de faire le pélerinage.” 

— The first volume, of ten, of Mr. John Bige- 
low’s edition of the works of Benjamin Franklin 
(Putnams) shows that the series will have, typo- 
graphically, the essential merits of Mr. Lodge's 
Hamilton. The paper is excellent, the print 
large, the margins generous. On the other hand, 
some of the defects we had to point out in the 
case of the latter series are visible here, and we 
mention them thus early because there is abun- 
dant time to rectify them, even at the sacrifice 








of absolute uniformity. 
no other running title than ** The Works of Ben- 
jamin Franklin,” and yet one-half of the present 
volume is taken up with the Autobiography, 
while the shorter pieces which fo!low could all to 
equal advantage have been indicated at the top 
of the page. This is no slight matter. Then 
care is not alwavs taken to distinguisli Franklin's 
notes from the editor's. Then the table of con- 
tents is too perfunctory. “To Sir Hans 
Sloane,” ‘‘ To Mrs. Jane Macom,” ** Letter from 
Antony Afterwit,” vield no belp to the searcher; 
whereas nothing would bave been easier than to 
indicate 1n two lines tbe subject of the communi 
cation or Finally, the 
leaves something to be desired. 

a foot-note, reference is 


essay, proof-reading 
On page 550, in 
made to “supra, u, 
pages 152,153," as if it were not volume one we 
had in hand, but some volume later than the 
second. In fact, the *‘supra”™ is right, but the 
“ii.” has no meaning that we can discover. In 


a note on page 25, the date of Mr. Bigelow's 
‘Life of Franklin’ is given as 1834 instead of! 


1874 


—That this Life should be mentioned only thus 
obscurely seems odd on 
his introduction dwells at so much length on bis 
finding of the original manuscript of the Auto 
biography, and one who did not read caretully 
would be led to suppo-e that it had never before 
been printed in its integrity. It would 
been more natural for bim to direct the reader 
at the outset to the Lippincott edition of IS74 for 
a particular account of the treasure trove, add- 
ing (if he chose) some of the amusing but bis 
toricaliy unimportant letters of bis agent here 
given at length. As it is. neither narrative of 
the circumstances is complete without the other 
In making this collection, Mr. Bigelow of course 
depends in the main on Sparks’s edition of the 
Works, but corrects the mistaken emen iations of 
this too ** proper” and adoring historian, arranges 
his pieces chrcnolozically instead of topically, 
and adds from three to four hundred new ones 
derived from the mass of Franklin manuscripts 
bougbt of Henry Stevens by our Government. 
and now in the lijrary of the State D 
In the end, therefore, we shall have 
not likely to be superseded—and al<o, let us add 
not ea-y to procure, since only 600 copies have 
been printed for sale, and from types, not 
stereotype plates. Mr. Bigelow 
steel portrait after the pastel by Duplessis, which 
formed the frontispiece to the Lifeof IS74. From 
Parton's Life of Franklin he borrows the summa- 
ry of Poor Richard prefaces. We remark on 
p. xviii. of his Preface a very exceptional use of 
the word organ, in the passage which speaks of a 
letter of William Temple Franklin's printed in an 
obscure Paris newspaper—"“‘an organ not 
note of which was lhkely to reach England or 
America.” This is lke calling it a medium not 
one drop or particle of which, etc. 


Mr. Bigelow’'s part, since 


have 


*partinent 


an edition 


from 


reproduces the 


one 


—In view of the aptitude for numerical cal 
lation which the Hindus are ackn 
possess in a marked degree, it ngular 
that India, in modern days, and especially dur- 
ing the period in which it bas been subject to 
the English, with their free-handed educational 
encouragement, should have contributed so little 
to the development of mathematical science. It 
was not destined, however, that Bh&skar Acharya, 
Brahmagupta, and their compeers of ages far re- 
mote should be wholly without their nineteenthb- 
century successors. RAmachandra, a native of 
Delhi, besides translating numerous works on 
mathematics, including the higher, from Eng- 
lish into Urdu. produced, a generation ago, at 
least one work in the same language, distin- 
guished by accredited originality 
here intentied to his‘ Problems of Maxima and 


cu- 
wledzed to 


seems s 


Reference is | 
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To bezin with, there is | Minima, the second edition of which, prefaced 


by the late Prof. De Morgan, was published in 
London in 1859, under tne auspices of the Court 
of Directors, who signified their appreciation of 
it by presenting its author with £200, after their 
liberal fashion. And now we bave to announce 
the appearance, last vear, of a kindred treatise, 
but one of much ampler scope, ‘ Chalana-kalana,’ 
bearing the alternative title of *‘ A Hind? Trea 


tise on the Differential Calculus This adimira 


bly printed volume, extending to nearly S00 
pages, bas for its author Pandit Suidbdkara Dvi 
vedin, Livrarian of the Sanskrit Collece at Be 
nares. The learned Pandit. already favorably 


known as a mathematician by what be has writ 
tep, in Sanskrit, on the properties of the ellipse 
lavs claim to the tntroduction of many pew me 
thods, over and above demonstrating the wali lity 
of a certain method which bad previously 
In an English preface 


abounding with interesting facts and crit 


been 
pronounced unsound 


sais, 
he gives it as his opinion that BbAskardcharva 
who, though be flourished in the twelfth century 


is supposed to have been indebted for nothing to 


European sources, ** was in no way inferior to 


Archimedes, in respect of his methods of dit 
As the Pandit him 
self with perfect clearness in our language, it 


gu 


ential calculus,” 


OVDDOsses 


is due to ns reputation that he should 


Tetnier 


into it those portions of bis treatise in which, as 


be alleges, be has improved on what bas teen 
accomphshed by bis predecessors. Mr. Todhunter 
and Mr. Hall, in particular 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF EVOLTI 
TIONISTS 
The Origin of the Fittest Essavs on Evolutien 


By E. D. Cope, A.M, Ph.D. Hei 
Appleton & Ce 
WHILE the 


Where miore appreciated than am 


. 
lelberg), D 


ISS7 


general doctrine of evoluti 


iis ho 


neg American 


naturalists, the same can hardly be said for that 
particular form t which is usually hnown as 
Darwinism. For many vears there bas been a 
tendenev among the vy wer students of nature 
—those who have grown up under the influence of 


the new ideas and the new 
pre 


lished t4 


wethods of 


research 


whi have 


Origin of Sye- 


cles" was pul dissatistied with the 


loctrine of natural selection as an explanation of 
the forms, structures, and complex relations of 
While admitting the reality 

Darwin's 


organized boings 

and importance of great 
they urge that it affords at test but a partial ex- 
planation of the fact-; that it deals with only 
half, and that the le important half, of the 
problem fhev maintain that the real essence of 


the 1 the 


roe 4b 
which are 


discov ery, 


ast 
roblem is t efficient causes of 
selected, of those 
‘fittest modifications of structure which can 
survive; and they believe that the time has 
come when these great problems may be success 

fully attacked, and a new light thrown on the in 

most recesses of nature's laboratory. 

Foremost of this school is Dr. E. D. Cope, the 
well-known anatomist and paleontologist, who in 
the work now under notice has collected toge- 
ther the various essays, papers, lectures, and ad 
dresses by means of which, during the last ecigh 
teen years, he has made known his views on evo 
lution in all its bearings. We find here discus- 
sions on the relations of animals and plants, on 
the influence of mind in nature, and on the ori 
gin of consciousness, with otbers on less recon- 
dite problems, such as the causes which have 
brought about the specialized teeth and feet of 
the various orders of mammalhia, and the general 
evidences for evolution afforded by the verte 
brate anima!s, Some of these questions are dis 
cussed at great Jengtb, and in several distinct es- 
says from somewhat different points of view, 50 


discover 
variations” 


} . ae 
These 
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that it is not always easy to get at the anthor’s 
exact meaning. We will do our best, however, 
to give our readers a general idea of Mr. Cope’s 
views upon some of the more interesting ques- 
tions, pointing out where, in our opinion, bis ar- 
guments or his conclusions are open to criticism. 

One of the largest and most important chapters 
is that on the Origin of Genera, which, it is al- 
leged, is a more distinct subject from the origin 
of species than has been supposed. Throughout 
the whole essay it is tacitly assumed that generic 
characters are of a different nature from specific 
characters, and are always to be distinguished 
from them, and hence that ‘‘ genera” are defi- 
nite realities in nature quite distinct from mere 
groups of species. This view is directly opposed 
to the teaching of Darwin and to the experience 
of systematists, to whom the successive grades of 
sub-genus, genus, and sub-fami/y are often un- 
certain and fluctuating; while the idea seems to 
have arisen from the author’s greater familiarity 
with the skeletons than with the external struc- 
tures of animals. Mr. Cope further maintains 
that allied genera differ from each other by sin- 
gle characters only, and that these characters 
are rarely adaptations to external needs or forces, 
but are due to laws of acceleration or retarda- 
tion of growth which act without any reference 
to fitness at all. In other chapters this accelera- 
tion is said to be due to ‘‘ growth force,” and to 
be determined in its direction by use and effort. 

It is interesting to note that this leads to an 
origin of genera quite distinct from that postu- 
lated by Darwin, and which has seemed to most 
naturalists not only to be simple and probable, 
but to be a logical resuit of the theory of deve 
lopment. On the theory of natural selection, new 
species are produced when any change of condi 
tions requires slight modifications either in color, 
form, or structure to keep up the harmony be- 
tween the animal and its environment; or when 
the struggle for existence is so severe that some 
individuals of a species are driven to adopt a 
somewhat different mode of life from their fel- 
lows and become modified to suit it—as, for exam- 
ple, when allied terrestrial and arboreal species 
have acquired differently formed feet. Now, if 
aspecies which has thus struck out a new course 
of life becomes gradually modified into more per- 
fect adaptation to it, and then gives rise to a set 
of varieties or new species each adapted to some 
specialized form of that new mode of life, this 
new group of species constitutes a new genus, 
and is characterized usually by some structural 
peculiarity—such as differences in the feet or 
teeth—which is the special adaptation it has 
needed and acquired. On this view every new ge- 
nus has originated in some one modified species 
of an allied genus. 

Mr. Cope'’s view is very different from this. 
He believes, to use his own words, “that a new 
genus has been established by the transition of 
a number of species of a preceding genus, with- 
out necessary loss of specific characters”; and he 
even thinks the same process may have gone on 
in the transition of a large number of genera 
into new orders or sub-orders ‘‘ by the assump- 
tion or loss of the character or characters of that 
to or from which they were transferred, and that 
without necessary loss of their generic charac- 
ters.” He believes that this explains the simi- 
larity of external form which is often found in 
corresponding species of distinct genera or dis- 
tinct families, a similarity which Darwinians ex- 
plain by the influence of similar conditions af- 
fecting growth or coloration. 

To make the difference of principle clear to 
readers not familiar with minute generic distinc- 
tions, we will take an extreme and imaginary 
case, Let us suppose that the two great families 
of the wolves and foxes (Canidx), on the one 
hand, and the cats (Felide), on the other, were 











much more alike externally than they really are, 
differing mainly in the important character of 
the retractile and non-retractile claws and in the 
habits corresponding to this difference, and that 
it is required to explain how the Felid# bad been 
derived from the Canide. According to Dar- 
win, some species of fox-like animal had been 
driven to climb trees in search of food, and every 
modification giving increased prehensile power 
to the claws and increased agility had been pre- 
served by natural selection ; while subsequently 
manv modifications of this type had been de- 
veloped to prey upon different kinds of animals, 
some of the larger ones again becoming adapted 
toa terrestrial life, and using their agile bodies 
and retractile claws to capture antelopes, deer, 
and other swift and wary creatures. But, ac- 
cording to the theory of Mr. Cope, a number of 
species of primeval Canidze each acquired inde- 
pendently the characters of retractile claws and 
agile limbs, and formed the new group Felida, 
which was thus not derived from any one com- 
moo ancestor, but from a number of distinct spe- 
cies which. through similar causes, had under- 
gone an almost identical structural change. It 
must be clearly understood that this is only an 
illustration, since the two families referred to 
are too remote and too specialized to have been 
derived directly the one from the otber ; but the 
principle is the same as that which would apply 
to any two distinct but closely allied groups. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the 
new school is the return to the teaching of La- 
marck, that use and effort are the immediate 
causes of useful variations, and that the indi- 
viduals which exhibit these are the “ fittest” 
which survive. It is claimed that the ‘“ origin 
of the fittest” can be explained in no other way, 
and that, until the right variations are produced, 
no effective selection or useful survival can take 
place. With regard to the effects of use, Mr. 
Cope says : 

‘* Another reason for believing in use as a 
cause of structural change is the manner in 
which the same useful structures have evidently 
appeared on totally distinct stems, as an evident 
adaptation to the same circumstances 1n which 
different types have been equally placed. Thus 
the birds of prey possess the hooked, often 
toothed, beak appropriate for tearing and de 
stroying avimals. Their stock is the same as 
that of the cuckoos and parrots, and even of the 
pigeons, The butcher-birds are of tbe division 
of songsters, not widely removed trom the 
thrushes, and far enough from the raptores, yet 
the same hook and dentate bill reappears in them, 
as adapted to flesh-eating habits. Among the 
reptiles, which were no doubt originally land 
animals, and derived from batrachians, we have 
a large number adapted to swimming in the 
ocean, and these not all o° the same stock. Thus 
the Plesiosauri are cro¢codilian in relationship, 
while the Py/fonomorpha ot America were of the 
same [stock] that produced the snake and lizard. 
Again, the same modificatiou appears in the Ce- 
taceans, vr whale, etc., among mammals, which 
are primarily a terrestrial division.” 

To all this the Darwinian would probably re- 
ply that no causal connection has been shown 
to exist between the feeding on flesh instead 
of insects, and the production of a hook or tooth 
to the bill. The use of the bill 1n seizing larger 
animals might conceivably strengthen the mus- 
cles or even enlarge the bill itself, but could have 
no such effect as causing the tip of the bill to 
bend downwards, or a definite portion of the 
margin to grow out into a tooth. On the other 
hand, any individual variations in the form of 
the bill tending towards a hook or a tooth (and 
just such variations occur now whenever large 
numbers of specimens are examined) would give 
a slight advantage in seizing the prev, and would 
therefore be preserved and accumulated by natu- 
ral selection. So with the tails of marine ani- 
mals : the action ef swimming might strengthen 
the muscles of the tail and lead to an increase of 
its size, but how it should lead to its compression 








and lateral expansion is by no means clear. Any 
such change of form would, however, undoubt- 
edly improve it as a swimming instrument, and 
thus every variation in that direction would be 
preserved. 

An equal want of relation between the sup- 
posed cause and the result to be explained exists 
in the case of the rattle of the rattlesnake, where 
‘the habit of violent vibration” is said to tend 
“to determine an increased amount of nutritive 
fluid” to the tail. This might increase the mus- 
cular power of the tail by the constant use of 
special muscles, but something more is required 
to account for the formation of the horny rattles 
and modified caudal vertebra of the rattlesnake. 

Use, however, implies some organ or part to be 
used, the variations in which can be preserved 
by natural selection, and it is urged with some 
force that the beginnings of new structures or 
organs cannot be thus accounted for. For this 
the doctrine of effort is appealed to, as being a 
power adequate to direct the ‘* growth-force” in 
a definite direction, and thus initiate a new organ. 
The power of imagination or desire acting asa 
stimulus to the secretions is called in to aid and 
extend the effects of this principle. As one of 
the best illustrations of the effects of effort, Mr. 
Cope refers to the production of horns or shields 
on the heads of so many animals. Toads are said 
to protect themselves from attack by presenting 
the top of the head forward and using it as a 
shield, and the result is seen in the more highly 
developed forms possessing mor+ completely ossi- 
fied crania, while some have projecting angles 
on the head rarely developed into short horns. 
The pbrynosoma, or horned toad of California 
and Arizona, is r2ally a sluggish lizard which has 
developed sharp horns on the back of its head for 
protection. In th2 case of the Ruminants, it is 
remarked that they have the habit of defending 
themselves by bending down the head with the 
horns forward, and this habit in the primitive 
horoless ancestors is supposed to have produced 
the horns by the combined action of the mental 
effort directing nutriment to that part, and the 
surface irritation produced by friction whenever 
the head was used in combat or defence. In sup- 
port of this view it is pointed out that the gene- 
ralized group represented by the hog, which 
were no doubt the genetic predecessors of the 
Ruminazits, also throw the head down in defence 
in the same way. It is not, however, explained 
how itis that in this case tusks and not horns 
have been developed. 

Perhaps the most valuable and suggestive of 
the applications of the theory of use in modifying 
structure is presented in the short chapter *‘ On 
the Origin of the Foot-Structures of the Ungu- 
lates.” The remarkable progressive change of a 
four or five-toed ancestor into the one-toed horse, 
and the equally remarkable division of the whole 
group of ungulate animals into the odd-toed and 
even-toed divisions, are attempted to be explain- 
ed by the effects of impact and use among 
animals which frequented hard or swampy 
ground respectively. On hard ground it is urged 
that the long middle toe would be most used and 
subjected to the greatest strains, and would 
therefore acquire both strength and development. 
It would then be still more exclusively used, and 
the extra nourishment required by it would be 
drawn from the adjacent less-used toes, which 
would accordingly diminish in size, till, after a 
long series of changes, the records of which are 
so well preserved in our American tertiary rocks, 
the true one toed horse was developed. In soft 
or swampy ground, on the other hand, the ten- 
dency would be to spread out the foot so that 
there were two toes on each side. The two mid- 


dle toes would thus be most used and most sub- 
ject to strains, and would therefore increase at 
There would be, 


the expense of the lateral toes, 
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no doubt, an advantage in these two functional 
toes being of equal size so as to prevent twisting 
of the foot while walking, and variations tending 
to bring this about would be advantageous and 
would therefore be preserved. Thus, by a paral- 
lel series of changes in anotber direction adapted 
to a distinct set of conditions, we should arrive 
at the symmetrical divided hoofs of our deer and 
cattle. Theiact that sheep and goats are special- 
ly mountain and rock loving animals may be ex- 
plained by their being a later modification, since 
the divided hoof once formed is evidently well 
adapted to secure a firm footing on rugged and 
precipitous ground, although it could hardly have 
been first developed in such localities. It will be 
noted, however, that throughout all this series of 
changes the influence of natural selection would 
be required to seize upon and preserve each fa- 
vorable variation as it occurred. 

Anotker interesting chapter is that on ‘‘ The 
Evolution of the Vertebrata Progressive and 
Retrogressive.” Many types in all orders of ver- 
tebrates present rudimentary orguns, as rudi- 
meutary digits, feet, or limbs, rudimental fins, 
teeth, or wings. There is scarcely an organ or 
part which is not somewhere in a rudimental and 
more or less useless condition. These cases may 
be either persistent primitive conditions to be re- 
garded as ancestral types which have survived 
to the present time, or, on the other hand, they 
may be the results of a process of degeneration, 
and therefore comparatively modern. The for- 
mer interpretation was once the most generally 
adopted, but of late years so many proofs of de- 
generation have been discovered that it is seen to 
have played a very important part in bringing 
about the existing forms of animal and plant life. 
Mr. Cope defines degeneracy as a loss of parts 
without corresponding development of other 
parts. In determining the grade of development 
(or what should be termed advancement) in the 
organic scale, we have often to strike a balance 
between degeneration and progression according 
to the importance of the parts implicated. We 
regard sensibility as the highest of animal func- 
tions, and mind as the bighest form of sensi- 
bility. Therefore development of organs of sensi- 
bility and mind constitutes a better claim of pro- 
gress than development of stomach or of skin. 
The ruminating animals are said to be much su- 
perior to man in the structure of their feet, teeth, 
and stumach, yet we assign the higher position to 
the quadrumana and to man, on account of the 
superior complication of their brain structure. 

The earliest reptiles, the theromorpha, were 
more nearly allied to mammalia than any now 
living, so that reptiles as a whole may be said to 
have degenerated. They have, however, become 
specialized for certain modes of life, and the 
whole order of snakes have entirely lost the 
limbs, so that we have here a process of creation 
by degeneration on a large scale. Some lizards 
have also lost either the fore or hind limbs, or in 
some cases all the limbs, thus resembling snakes 
in outward form though differing from them al- 
together in structure. The earliest birds proba- 
bly possessed a long bony tail as well as teeth, 
both of which they bave lost. The whales and 
manatees among the mammalia have degenerated 
by the loss of their posterior limbs and the modi- 
fication of their fore limbs into s¥immung pad 
dles. The seals have partially degenerated from 
the carnivorous type, and the slotus and ant-eat- 
ers are supposed to have lost the teeth which 
their ancestors possessed, and thus to have suffer- 
ed degeneration. 

One of the most curious speculations to be 
found in this volume is the tracing of plant to 
animal life through a progressive automatism 
and lossof consciousness. It is urged that all de 


finite motion in organic beings must have been 
once conscious motion, and that all automatic or 
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unconscious motions or acts were acquired and 
organized in states of consciousness. All evidence 
goes to show that actions sufficiently often re 
peated become automatic, and it is now believed 
that all the vital actions of the heart, lungs, sto 
mach, and other organs originated in voluntary 
motions of some lowly organized ancestor. Mr 
Cope thus applies this principle to plants: 


* Bearing in mind the property of protoplasm 
to organize machinery which shall work automa 
tically in the absence of consciousness, we can 
glance at the succession of vegetable forms. The 
active movements of the primary stages of the 
Alge are wellknown. Afters*¥imming actively 
through the water, they settle down, take root, 
and assume the rdle of plants. The Aefhalium, 
swimming with the movements of a Rhizopod, 
has been known to take food before establishing 
itself on the damp piles of the tan-bark, where it 
speedily becomes a low form of fungus. The ap 
proximation of the lower forms of plants to ani 
mals is notorious. The fungi. it is said. are the 
only terrestrial plants which live like animals on 
organic matter, appropriating the humus of their 
rich nidus in a state of solution. Now, the pa- 
leontology of animals has absolutely established 
the fact that the predecessors of all characteris 
tic or specialized types have been unspecialized 
or generalized types. It may then be regarded 
as almost certain that the aacestors of the pre 
sent higher types of plants were more animal- 
like than they; that the forms displaying auto 
matic movements were more numerous, and the 
difficulty of deciding on the vegetable or animal 
nature of a living organism greater than it is now. 
Hence it may be concluded that animal conscious 
ness bas from time to time organized its machi 
nery and then disappeared for ever, leaving asa 
result the permanent form of life which we term 
vegetable. Butitis not to be supposed that all 
changes of structure cease with the departure of 
consciousness, Given spontaneous movement (i. ¢., 
growth), and surrounding conditions, and the re- 
sultant product must be structures adapte i to their 
surroundiogs, just as the plastic clay be fitted to 
ifs mould. And this isessentially the distinguish 
ing character of vegetable teleology as compared 
with animal. Inthe average plant we see adap- 
tation to the conditions of unconscious nutrition; 
in the animal, adaptation to conditions of con- 
scious contact with the world undera great vari 
ety of conditions. ” 


Whether this remarkable theory of the relations 
of plant and animal life be ultimately proved to be 
true or not, it is certainly very suggestive, and 
opens up before us ilimitable vistas of inquiry 
into the obscure arcana of nature. Many such 
intellectual gems may be found in the volume un 
der consideration, but they have to be dug out 
from a mass of unattractive ore. The greac fault 
of the book is that no attempt has been made to 
systematize and weld together the material of 
which it is composed. Hence frequent repetitions 
and self-quotations, with a considerable amount of 
purely technical matter, quite unreadable by any 
one but an experienced anatomist. There is ample 
proof of the author's ability to write a connected 
work which should set forth 
on the great problems of evolution in an attrac 
tive as well as an instructive manner; and it is 
much to be regretted that the somewhat preten- 
tious title here attached to a mere reprint of his 
collected papers was not reserved for such a 
work. 
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viction that Mr. James is the chief apostle of that 
restricted realism which ignores extraordinary 
events and unusual characters, and denies tbe mn 
fluence of the apparently accidental on the gene 
ral current of life, and of exceptional individuals 
on the history of humanity. It fits an empirical 
yet generally accepted definition of realistic fic- 
tion about neatly as does *‘ Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp" One hardly stretches a point 
in drawing a parallel of improbability between 
the adventures of Aladdin with his Princess and 
the adventures of Hyacinth, bookbinder of Soho, 


as 


wonderful woman 


Mr 


he 


with his Princess, the ‘ most 
Let 


James has gone over to romance and magic; 


in Europe.” it not be supposed that 


has only selected people whom very few of us 
are hkely ever to know, placed them in circum 
stances best suited to develop them, and dispas 
sionately told the whole truth about them, His 
persistent desire to see the truth, and his marvel 
lous ability for telling it, whetber the case under 
consideration be special or typical, prove that be 
“yn the only sigutficant or, 


has become a “realist 


sense of the word, Though, 
of 


course, greater than that of exceptions, the ex 


indeed, intelligent 


as a rule, the value of a study of types is, 


ceptional, if well chosen, almost certainly gives 
the best 
In this series of studies 


the author chance to show his greatest 


strength. f exceptions 
Mr. James shows a versatility and power hardly 
hinted at in his former work. Such complex and 
bigh-strung natures as Hyacinth and the Princess 
call out reserves of keenness and intellectual re 
tinement unexpected even in him; and the 
inited by 


in 
score of uncommon people temporarily 
common interest ina great question, his wit and 
sarcasm are agreeably tempered by a tenderness 
and even intensity of feeling which he has hither 
The gain to the reader in 
will 


to carefully repressed. 
interest is enormous, for, if a novelist not 
give us a dramatic plot or thrilling scenes, and 
will leave off just when he has prepared us fora 
splendid tinish, we are more than compensated for 
emotional the in*ellectual 
pleasure of thought directed towards aims and 
objects not circumscribed by personal des're or 
local predisposition and habit. Throughout the 
novel we are carried far away from the average 
man and his motives in the ordinary conditions 
of life, but we are not invited to step cutside of 
humanity; on the contrary, our understanding 
of humanity and sympathy with it are very ma 
terially extended and stimulated 

The Princess is an enigma, brilliant and inseru- 
table. <A‘l her frank and illogical talk, all her 
eccentric behavior, all the author's analysis, fail 
to make her comprehensible, but they accom- 
plish bis intention to portray a woman beyond 
shadow of doubt dazzlingly incomprehensible. 
Her personality smacks as little of the respecta 
ble aristocracy as of the middle class or the mob. 
She is a product of high fashion, of the great 
world, sick te death of all that goes to produce 
ber. She is irresponsible, elusive, incalculable. 
She is never in the highest sense spiritual, never 
basely sensual. Her passions are only caprices, 
and her caprices have for the moment the active 
force of a great passion. While we know her, 
her dominant whim is to identify herself with the 
people. to clap the great democracy on the back, 
to imagine herself an intimate counsellor of the 
darkest conspirators, to believe, as she likes t» 
say, that she is head and shoulders ‘“‘in it.” The 
Princess, as nearly as we can get at her, is a mo- 
nument of sincere insincerity, and it was well for 
poor little Hyacinth, who long supplied her ima 
gination with a concrete representative of her ca- 
price, that the end came before he wholly realized 
the truth. 

Little Hyacinth, born in a slum, bred on & 
poor dressmaker’s charity. doomed to bear the 
burden of a parentage doubtful in all but its 
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shame, is the great figure of the book. His orga- 
nization is most sensitive and exquisite, and in 
him all the author’s intellectual subtlety and dis- 
tinction find expression. He is no easier to classi- 
fy or label than the Princess. He is specifically 
of the unbappy only—the most unhappy, for bis 
case is not so muh that of a nature at war with 
circumstances as of a nature made up of incon- 
gruous, irreconcilable elements—a nature for ever 
arrayed against itself. At his worst, Hyacinth 1s 
never sordid or grudging or snobbish; at bis best 
he is aflame with nobility, not heroic, romantic, 
and impossible, but entirely consistent with mo- 
dern sentiment and tbe aspiration that is permis- 
sible or possible to us, Always, in his enthusi- 
asms and dejection, in the light, ironical mood 
which 1s most frequent, Hyacioth is indefinably 
sad. The people whose lives touch Hyacinth’s 
are each in his way as exactly and vividly 
drawn. No English novelist has given us such 
a Frenchman as Poupin, such a German as 
Shinkel, such an [talian as Prince Casamassima, 
The London shop-girl Milicent Henning —wno, by 
the way,is typicalt—is perfect in her superabun- 
dant health and slanz, her scrupulous care for 
her vurtue, and her hopeless, unconscious vulga- 
rity. 

It is rash to venture any conclusions about the 
author's personal attitude towards the Socialistic 
movement which agitates and colors the lives of 
his characters. He may be accused of using a 
serious movement simply for literary purposes, 
of scoffing at its intensity, playing with its pis- 
sion, treating it often as frivolously as if it were 
a question of woman’s-dress reform. But there 
is an undertone of earnestness suggesting that 
he, like Hyacinth after his eyes began to open, 
sees most clearly, at the bottom of the cry about 
elevating the people, the ‘‘ ulcer of envy, the pas- 
sion of a party hanging togetber for the purpose 
of despoiling another to its advantage, 

It is hardly fair to leave this novel without a 
word about its literary manner and style. There 
is, of course, very little plot, and that little is 
immaterial. There is a mass of what, from a 
hasty reading, may be stigmatized as super-subtle 
analyses, ultra-refined phrases, fine-spun no- 
things. But a careful reading—and for the dim- 
mest appreciation tbat is necessary—will pretty 
surely ac juit the author of such sins, and compel 
the recognition that, putting aside his skill as a 
novelist, he has written a book remarkable for 
the precision, elegance, ani distinction of its 
stvle. 

The points of resemblance in the writing of 
Howells and James, so evident that we naturally 
couple their names as representatives of a school, 
are very fmecibly present to one reading the 
‘Minister's Charge’ close upon the ‘ Princess 
Casamassima.’ There is the same facility and ap- 
parent delight in laying bare the secret re-esses 
of thought, the same habit of presenting senti- 
ment and what may be called mental tragedy 
through a medium of light, humorous satire. a 
similar command of telling and brilliant expres- 
sion. For downright cruelty and cold-blood in 
the dissection of the meaner and shabbier part of 
every man, the one has often proved himself the 
equal of theotber. They have done it so often, 
at such great iength, with such unquestionable 
fidelity, that, with the mote “realism” in our 
eye, we have cried in despair, Are the qualities 
in mep that we know to be fine not real? Are 
trivial baseness, petty viciousness, the only 
truths ? Are we ourselves, in our occasional bet- 
ter impulses and actions, pure hypocrites impos- 
ing on stupidity, as our own density is in turn 
imposed on? At last Mr. James bas given us 
some comfort, but Mr. Howells plunges us the 
more deeply in gloom. In this novel, as in ‘A 
Modern Instance’ and ‘ Silas Lapham,’ he, shows 
himself a masterly realist, laboring under ob- 





vious restrictions in his selection and view of 


character. Accepting the work, with its limita- 
tions, it has neither the strength nor value of 
‘Silas Lapham,’ for its most important charac- 
ter, Lemuel Barker, is not so widely representa- 
tive, and, shorn of Mr. Howells’s interpretation, 
is insignificant. Deduct Howells from Lapham, 
and Lapham remains a force in his world: deduct 
Howells from Lemuel Barker, and there remains 
a dull, conscientious, country boy, the loss of 
whom his world could bear lightly. The author 
does not overlook anything there is in Barker. 
He makes the most of his reticence, his self-con- 
sciousness, his pride that scorns to accept a favor, 
yet, until he has imbibed city notions, teels no 
shame in menial service; bis dogged adherence 
to a Puritan conception of right. He absolutely 
invests Barker’s career as man-of-all-work, ** ele- 
vator boy,” horse-car conductor, with mild inte- 
rest, but, as Barker himself would probably have 
phrased it, ‘“‘tnere’s not enough to him ” to hold 
peo,le of moderate cultivation through thirty- 
five chapters. The author seems to have been 
oppressed by Barker’s insufficiency, for he re- 
sorts to much padding of a flimsy kind, and, 
worse still, of a kind with which he has already 
made us familiar. He provides the Boston spin- 
ster of adequate means, and social position, who 
laughs immoderately and pours out silly imperti- 
nences which are uttered and received as speci- 
mens of deligh’fully frank humor. Then he 
brings on our old friend, now known as Mrs. 
Seweil, the lady who keeps her husband’s con- 
science, who alternately snaps and gushes, who 
frequently explodes in question or affirmation 
which, though apparently irrelevant, really illus- 
trate an unerring intuition. Marching through 
the pages is the phalanx of men of good disposi- 
tion but inclined to perpetual ironical mirth, 
broad or delicate, according to their position in 
life. These men, distinctively Howells’s men, 
are frequently entertaining, witty, and acute to 
a degree which partially offsets their hardness 
and frightfully bad taste. Toe author has made 
the world so intimate with them, that a stranger 
in New England must suffer a shock of surprise 
should he meet a man who can treat weakness 
tenderly, sorrow reverently, wh» is capable of 
wholly serious thought and direct, unequivocal 
expression. Mr. Sewell, the minister, who here 
leads the band devoted in their own peculiar 
manner to driving dull care away, is a strained 
and tiresome person. Attributing to such a man 
continued and extreme feeling of responsibility 
for Barker is about as grave a departure from 
probability in character as any romanticist could 
be guilty of, with nothing picturesque or en- 
trancing to balance the untruth. 

From Mr. Howells’s later works, the inference 
is justifiable that he desires impartially and fear- 
lessly to record New England life beth in its 
broad tendencies and its detail. So far he has 
shown us that there is little variety in the peo- 
ple—that their prominent characteristics are of a 
mean order and strikingly disagreeable. No- 
thing but his literary efficiency could induce 
inhabitants of the remaining quarters of the 
globe to tolerate the majority of them. Itis a 
matter of history that we owe our national lea- 
ven of spirituality and intellectuality to New 
England, and no one believes that the stream of 
ennobling influence has dried at its source, 
Therefore a series of novels delineating only 
people devoid of spirituality, and meagrely intel- 
lectual, is either a suppression of that part of the 
truth best worth telling, or an indication of the 
author’s unfortunately contracted vision. 

lf the author of *‘ Rankell’s Remains’ had lived 
two hundred years ago, he would have cast his 
work in allegorical form, with Rankell as the 
monster, Mammon, Rankell is an embodiment 
of the passion for making nroney, a passion per- 





haps no more modern than ancient, ani always 
selfish, unscrupulous, and insatiable. In three 
imperfectly connected episode:, the author de- 
picts a character so detestable as to excite loath- 
ing for the man and for all that he represents. 
There is no pleasure in reading about Rankell. 
Still, for the bealthy after-effect —the detestation 
of force expended in evil—it is worth while to 
share the pain his iniquities inflicted on his vic- 
tims. The methods by which Rankell rose in life 
so closely resemble those as*ribed by common re- 
port to many men who have accumulated great 
fortunes, that it is foolish to say the author 
had any individual in mind ; but the vengeance 
wreaked on Rankell’s remains by a victim who 
had been impotent to harm bim living. 1s a clear 
use of a singular and widely known incident. 
The employment in fiction of circumstances that 
all the world bas recently been talking of is gene- 
rally in questionable taste—about on a plane with 
personal journalism; but in this case the aptuess 
and artistic treatment of the incident are suffi- 
cient excuse. I[t is just as easy to particularize 
the Convention where Rankell’s gold “as potent, 
and to put one’s finger on the candidates and 
wire-pullers. At the Convention Rankell reacked 
the climax of intamy, for here he stepped aside 
from what might be considered legitimate ras- 
cality—went out of his way, as the author says, 
**to play for his own gain any game that would 
bring money to him, even though it brougbt 
dishonor to the country ; and he played it by 
stirring up what was worst in these men about 
him—their silliness and greed.” Detached from 
the story, the episode of the Convention is a 
clever bit of political satire, setting forth cer- 
tain principles which, if taken to the national 
heart, might inspire hope that such proceedings 
will speedily become *‘ portion and parcel of 
the dreadful past.” It is a pity that the author 
conf.sses even as much tenderness and compas- 
sion for Rankell as he does in the preface and 
last chapter. The evil done by Rankell was of 
the kind that literally lives after a man, for it 
blighted other lives and sowed seeds of infinite 
misery. Ic was so far-reaching and malignant 
that no weak sentiment for a woman's memory, 
nor endowment of a church of fabulous cost and 
ethereal beauty, could ever nullify or even ex- 
tenuate it. 

In the tale of ‘Sir Percival’ the author of 
‘John Inglesant’ attempts an impracticable 
thing—to infuse a religious rhapsody with an 
appearance of actuality. He seems to have want- 
ed to write a poem exalting the beauty of unas- 
sailable religious faith, of pure and unselfish liv- 
ing, and be bas hampered bimself in every con- 
ceivable wav. His own mind is full of tne legend 
of Sir Percival] of the ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ but he 
makes no better use of it than to barass the read- 
er’s mind with ineffectual effort to find some sort 
of a parallel between the all but-blameless knight 
and the very faulty modern hero, Sir Percival 
Massareen, Then he puts his narrative in the 
mouth of a girl—a very fine figure for a saint, 
perhaps, but, as a mere human girl, making 
about as profound appeal to sympathy as does 
an iceberg. In a number of poetical passages 
she amplifies the idea that through suffering 
alone the spirit may reach purity and holiness, 
but there is nothing except her abstract ecstasy 
to prove that she suffered at all. She seems to 
have lived a life of luxurious seclusion and de- 
vout reverie exactly to her taste. In crises that 
must have plunged a real girl in an abyss of de- 
spair, she has no trouble in bearing up. Ste 
wonders how she can be so happy. When a 
young man from the Foreign Office comes with 
news of Sir Percival which is almost surely fa- 
tal, she experiences rapture, Her deliberation in 
waiting to open the young soldier’s last letter un- 
til she shall have walked a mile or so through tbe 
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park, and installed herself in a particular corner 
of a chapel, would be comical if she had not from 
the first chilled the sense of humor out of exist- 
ence. The impression made by the tale is the re- 
verse of that which the author intended. Itisa 
failure not because it is inadequate to the test of 
probability, but because it is so clumsily ma- 
naged that the imagination which it ought to 
delight is severely kept in check by cold reason. 

{t would be difficult to imagine a more worth- 
less and ridiculous book than ‘ A Demigod,’ im- 
possible to write one with less regard for pro- 
priety of form and expression. The Demigod is 
descended through seven generations from an 
English physician who, disgusted with the de- 
generacy of bis race, retired to the most inac- 
cessible wilds of the Taygetus Mountains. There 
he ate no meat, cherished no ambitions, avoided 
notoriety (a task which, considering bis location, 
was not beset with obstacles), and devoted him- 
self to what the author calls ‘* harmonious self- 
nurture.” He bound his son under oath to do 
hkewise, and the oath was transmitted from 
father to son down to Hector Vyr the seventh. 
the Demigod. When a Vyr wanted a wife he 
sallied forth from his castle—furnished always 
in the highest taste of the time, without regard 
for cost—crossed a moat, tossed aside a gigantic 
oak that served for a bridge, and, single handed, 
rescued a party of travellers about to be put to 
the torture by bandits. A perfectly beautiful 
woman, thus rescued, always gave her love and 
life in gratitude to her rescuer. Hector Vyr got 
his wife in traditional fashion. She was without 
speck or blemish, her teeth were perfectly sound, 
and she came from Boston. The place of her na- 
tivity and bringing-up suggests that the eccen- 
tric Vyr method is not essential to the attainment 
of absolute physical and mental perfection. A 
difference between Hector Vyr and other men, 
as marked as his perfection, is his candor of 
speech, his ignorance of the art of polite equivo- 
cation. He is a combination of the enfant terri- 
ble and the guileless red man of fiction. The 
charm of his ingenuousness is much enhanced at 
first by his childish diction, but the author soon 
wearies of sustaining that, and, long before the 
end, his only attractive expression is ‘‘ whyfor.” 
The book would be beneath comment were it not 
for a slap-dash pretentiousness, a supericial 
smartnes:, which easily pass current for clever- 
ness and remarkable originality. 

‘The Bow of Orange Ribbon’ is a very pic- 
turesque story of New York in 1756, all alive 
with sturdy Dutch men and women, and bril- 
liantly set off with King George's soldiers in 
splendor of scarlet and gold. The antipathy of 
certain honest, godly Knickerbockers for the 
youthful English representatives of the flesh and 
the devil is discussed with a great deal of humor 
and vivacity, and the romance of the little Dutch 
maiden with the giddiest of the offenders is as 
sweet and natural as tale of true love, not always 
running smooth, can be. The atmosphere of the 
story is thoroughly old-time, and, whether the se- 
parate pictures are historically accurate or not, 
they make a pleasant combination. The end is 
happy, and that is pleasant, too, for to leave such 
whole-souled, friendly, nice people in permanent 
unhappiness would be positive grief. 

The scene of ‘Between Two Loves,’ another 
story by Mrs. Barr, is in an English manufactur- 
ing town. Its quality is not so excellent as that 
of ‘ The Bow of Orange Ribbon,’ but it is never- 
theless a very good story. The characters are 
those which the author wisely selects to write 
about because she is perfectly in sympathy with 
them. The men have generally warm hearts, 
quick tempers, deep prejudices, and the fear of 
the Lord in their souls. The women are pure of 
heart and mind, faithful and strong in love, and 
religiously subservient to Calvinistic theories 











of duty—good men and women all, in the main, 
whose petty weaknesses, follies, and occasional 
vices weigh light in the balance against their in- 
tegrity and truth. 


Tenth Census of the United States, IS8so. Vol 

XX. Statistics of Wages. 
THE twentieth volume of the final report on the 
Tenth Census of the United States 1s devoted chief- 
ly to statistics of wages. 
what wages will buy, there are added tables of 
the average retail prices of the necessaries of life. 
Supplementary reports upon trade socteties, and 
strikes, and lock-outs are also included; but as 
they do not profess to be at all complete, and are 
of little interest after the lapse of six years from 
the date of their compilation, we need not refer 
tothem. As to the statistics of wages, it is evi- 
dent that great labor has been performed by those 
having the work in charge, both in the selection 
and inthe arrangement of materials, Returns 
from fifty-three industries were obtained, and are 
here displayed in 627 tables, accompanied with 
explanatory remarks, They constitute, accord- 
ing to the belief of the Superintendent of the Cen 
sus, ‘the largest magazine of statistics relating 
to the wages of labor to be found in any single 
publication.” If size is to be the standard of 
judgment, this opinion is probably correct, as the 
tables must contain nearly 150 cubic inches of 
printed matter. But if they are intended to be 
used by students of social science, they seem to be 
in several respects untrustworthy. 

The work of the statistician is commonly re- 
garded asof a purely clerical character. Nothing 
could be more erroneous than this view. No sta- 
tistical work can have other than accidental 
value, unless it is carried on by men competent 
to judge of testimony, to weigh evidence, and to 
conduct experiments in accordance with scien- 
tific principles. To distribute blanks and tabu 
late returns is not enough; it amounts frequently 
to nothing more than putting an official stamp 
upon misstatements. As an illustration of the 
defects of this method, we may take the answers 
received by the special agent to his question con- 
cerning the cost of the labor employed in making 
ploughs, of which he is moved to observe : ‘‘ One 
works cannot produce at an expense of 12', per 
cent. for labor what costs the other 50 per cent.” 
Agaiv, we have the statement that while in New 
York common brick sold at $7 per thousand, and 
pressed brick at $15, the labor cost was the same 
for both, $2.25 per thousand. This is improbable 
enougb, but immediately below we read that in 
Pennsylvania the price per thousand for common 
brick is $4.60, and for pressed brick $8, while the 
labor cost for the former is $4.10, and for the lat- 
ter $7. In the same connection it is stated that 
in Ohio the prices of fire brick, according to 
grade, are $16, $50, and $42 ; that the cost of la- 
bor per thousand is $5.45, and that the percentage 
of wages to cost is 3) per cent. for the cheapest 
grade, and 40 per cent. for the two higher grades. 
This means either that labor cost is a different 
thing from wages, or that price is a different 
thing from cost, or else that $5.45 is at the same 
time 35 per cent. of $16, and 40 per cent. of both 
$50 and #42. 

If we attempt to compare the wages paid in 
different establishments, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the extent of the variations. Thus 
in the boot and shoe manufacture we find that a 
cutter in an establishment in Massachusetts was 
paid in 1880, $2.50 a day; in an establishment in 
New York, #2; in one m Pennsylvania, $1.50 to 
$1.87. In the same establishments a finisher was 
paid $1.35, $2.38, and #2.62. In two establish- 
ments in Obio, finishers were paid respectively 
$3.50 and #2 a day. Moreover, the Massachu- 
setts finisher has had his wages reduced from 
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With a view to showing 
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$3.50 in 1870, while the New York finisher has 
lost very little, and the Ohio finisher has gained 
fifty cents since I876-—the limit of the table in 
this case. It is almost incredible that for the 
same work there should be paid such different 
But if the work is dif- 
worthbiess: po 
that 
arise from calling different things by the same 
name 


suns as $1.55 and &3.s), 
ferent, such tables as these are 


averaging of results will correct errors 


Turning to the carpet industry, we learn that 
in a Massachusetts mill a carder is paid $0.00 a 
day, while in an establishment in Pennsylvania 
he receives $1.66. In the same two 
get respectively 80.85 and 81.00, warpers $0.0 
and $2.50, spinners $0.71 and $2.00, and s> forth. 
In the cotton manufacture, if we compare two 
establishments in Connecticut, we find the fol- 
lowing rates of wages: Card-strippers &0 70 and 
$0.91, frame-spinners $0.70 and 80.48, spoolers 
$0.90 and $0.62, warpers $1.75 and &0 91, 
mule-spinners $0.54 and $1.25. Taking two wool 
len mills in New Hampshire, it appears that spool 
ers get in one $0 67 a day, in the other from $0 74 to 
$1.00; spinners respectively $0.66 and &1.80 to 
$1.75; carders $1.02 and £0.80 to 80.90.) It would 
be surprising to find such different rates of wages 
in establishments in the same State, even if we 


nulls reelers 


and 


could discover some proportion in the variations 

But when we tind that the first mill pays one class 
of workmen twice what the second mill pays, and 
another class only half what the second pays, our 
surprise changes to scepticism 
to derive any sound inferences from such data 

A protectionist could easily prove from them, 
more suo, that half the factories in the country 
must at once shut up on account of the pauper 
labor employed in the remainder 

It is hardly probable that any one wishing to 
trace the prices of the great staples of consump 
tion would consult this report, since the statistics 
of the various commercial journals and societies 
are much more complete than those bere given 
We find the same uncertainty as to the meaning 
of terms that detracts from the value of the sta 
tistics of wages. To take a single illustration; 
the price of men's heavy boots per pair at one 
town in Indiana is stated to be from $2 to $2.75; 
at another town in the same State it is from $4.50 
to $7.50. The only useful inference to be drawn 
from such statistics is, that when the inhabitants 
of Terre Haute want to buy heavy boots they had 
better go to the town of Washington to do it. 

It is, however, possible to gather some valuable 
information from a compilation like this. Cer- 
tain establishments give returns of the wages that 
they have paid for many years past, and in these 
cases We may presume that the nature of the ser- 
vices rentered is indicated with substantial ac- 
curacy by the name given to the workman. It is 
somewhat interesting to observe that the number 
of establishments in which eight hours constitute 
a day's work has decreased during a term of 
years, although upon the whole the working 
day has been materially shortened. In fact it 
looks as if from nine to ten hours was the normal 
period for most classes of factory work. If more 
hours are worked, the product, although some- 
what larger, tends to be of inferior quality; while 
if the day is shorter, the decrease in quality of 
production is not made up in any other way. As 
to the time of payment of wages, about the same 
number of establishments pay monthly as in 
former years, while more pay weekly—the differ- 
ence being explained by the fact that yearly and 
quarter-yearly payments have practically ceased. 
But these scattered suggestions are a very small 
return for the labor that has been expended in 
the preparation of this volume, and we fear that 
it must take its place in that innumerable pro-es- 
sion of public documents that is always marching 
from the printer’s to the peper-mill, 
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The Dragon, Image, and Demon. By the Rev. 
H. C. Du Bose. A.C, Armstrong & Son, 


So good a book as Mr. Du Bose has written ought 
to have been better. In the matter of contents, 
it is worthy of a place alongside of Dr. Legge’s 
‘Three Religions of China,’ for, while the scho- 
_ Jarly translator of Confucius gives a view of the 
three systems from the professor’s study, the mis- 
sionary of Soo-chow shows what these religions 
are in the daily practice of the people. The stu- 
dent of Christianity does well to see the faith as 
the Copt, Abyssinian, Greek, Roman, and even 
the theologians of Peoria or Tiibingen, as well 
Canon Farrar as Gen. Booth, hold it. So it is 
good, after perusing the savant’s monographs 
read before learned circles, to read the mission- 
ary’s accounts given from an every-day point of 
view. Mr. Du Bose, a missionary of fourteen 
years’ experience at Soo-chow, has studied the 
graphic and artistic symbols at first-hand, and 
the documents mostly at second-hand. Leaving 
the genesis and development of the Chinese faiths 
to be treated by others, he has done a most de- 
sirable piece of work in giving us, besides his text, 
accurate, though rudeiy drawn and engraved, 
pictures of objects worshipped. These illustra 
tions number nearly two hundred. He has thus 
furnished a serviceable handbook of easily recog- 
nized divinities in the Chinese pantheon. Law- 
yers and magistrates on the Pacific Coast and 
elsewhere, who remember Gibbons'’s dictum as to 
the religions of Rome, might easily make this 
book of Mr. Du Bose’s really serviceable. 

In literary form, the book is disappointing; 
and the writer might easily have made it more 
acceptable if he had followed the best traditions 
of the craft of book-makers. To say in the pre- 
face that ‘‘many of the best thoughts in this vo- 
jume are obtained from the writings of Edkins, 
Eitel, Legge, and Beal, and other 
sources,” and then to give in the body of the 
work only quotation-marks, with no reference to 
author, book, or page, is exasperating. In this 
the author injures himself, for often the quota- 
tion, with context of his own, casts real light 
upon points left obscure by others. Further, in- 
stead of weaving bis matter into continuous sum- 
maries, his thirty chapters are comminuted into 
paragraphs with headings in heavy type, like the 
items of an old-fashioned country newspaper. 
The author’s point of view is, of course, that of 
an evangelical missionary bent on helping to de- 
stroy paganism. He makes much of the Nesto- 
rian influence in China, and thinks that some di- 
rect modifications of the Buddhist cult are di- 
rectly traceable to this form of Christianity. For 
instance, he says (p. 298) that the idea of Amita 
{Amida} Buddha, and the Western Heaven [‘‘Re- 
formed Buddhism” of Japan] ‘‘ was borrowed 
from the Nestorians, whom the Buddhists likely 
met in Central Asia.” In other ways, he perhaps 
strains the Nestorian theory, and cracks the nuts 
of nice scholarship too easily. Yet it is certain 
that this whole subject has as yet not been prop- 
erly examined. The problem of ‘‘ Reformed” 
Buddhism, which has thus far defied the attempts 
of Max Miiller and other Orientalists to solve it, 
is full of mystery and interest. The Kioto theo- 
logians of the Shin-shiu sect shift the sources of 
the revelation to inaccessible Thibet, and talk of 
manuscripts and books never as yet seen in Eu- 
rope. Whether this be the makeshift of igno- 
rance or cunning, or the weakness of ecclesias- 
tics called to face facts that are undermining 
their system, remains to be seen. Very interest- 
ing are the resemblances between Buddhism and 
the Roman form of Christianity which the au- 
thor details on page 29. The book abounds with 
terse statements and epigrammatical generaliza- 
tions. The author clings to the old view of the 


traditional trustworthiness of Chinese chronolo- 
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gy, giving Confucianism a life of four thousand 
years, despite the fact that the researches of 
Mayer and La Couperie show the contrary. 





The Mexican Guide. By Thomas A. Janvier. 
New edition. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1887. Pp. 523. - 

Tuis isa great improvement on the ‘ Guide’ of 
1886. Much of the material of the first edition 
has been thoroughly recast and brought up to 
date, while additions of over 200 pages have been 
made. The principal new matter is a chapter on 
Language and Licerature; one giving an Histori- 
cal Summary; and a much-needed part, 150 pages 
long, on Provincial Mexico. The revision and 
enlargement thus effected enable us to give an 
even more unqualified commendation of the work 
than that expressed in our review of the former 
edition. Plan and execution are alike highly 
successful. 

The announcement that the ‘ Guide’ is to be an 
annual publication, invites criticism on a few de- 
tails which ought to receive attention in the next 
issue. Passing over several misprints and occa- 
sional infelicitous translations—‘‘ the religious,” 
for example, better Spanish than English—we 
would suggest to Mr. Janvier the need of fuller 
and better historical authorities than the Mexican 
‘*school histories” upon which he relies. We do 
not mean that his sunmmary of Mexican history is 
inaccurate, toany extent, but simply that he falls 
into some errors almost inevitable in a condensa- 
tion of a condensation. Thus, he repeats the 
curiously inveterate misstatement that Cortes 
‘** burned ” his ships (p. 44), wrongly says that the 
real Remedios image was once in the great teo- 
calii of Tenochtitlan (p. 448), and implies that 
Cortes had no priests with him until after the fall 
of the capital city, overlooking Juan Diaz and 
Father Olmedo, not to mention Aguilar, the dea- 
con (p. 20). The statement is made too unguard- 
edly (p. 46) that the first press was established 
and the first American book printed in 1535, by 
Juan Pablos. It is true that trustworthy writers 
assert that the ‘ Escala Espiritual’ was published 
in the year mentioned, but it should have been 
added, we think, that no fragment of it is known 
to have survived, and that it is extremely doubt- 
ful if Pablos could have published it, since his 
date is usually given 1548-60. Priortohim was 
Juan Cromberger, 1540-54, and from the latter’s 
press came the first American book any part of 
which is certainly in existence—the ‘Manual de 
Adultos,’ two leaves of which are still preserved. 
Clavigero, Veytia, and Gama should have been 
placed, of course, in the eighteenth, not tbe 
seventeenth century (p. 36). On p. 75, for 1864 
read 1861. In the account of Protestant missions 
(p. 31), no mention is made of the work of the 
Congregationalists or of the Southern Methodists. 
Mr. Janvier is more sanguine than the Mexicans 
themselves as to the decreased extent of illiteracy. 
He thinks that ‘‘ probably the majority ” (p. 32) 
can now read and write, but a careful estimate 
made in 1885 (careful for Mexico, that is—we 
sympathize with Mr. Janvier’s despair at Mexi- 
can statistics) placed the total at 2,5€0,000, or less 
than one-third. ‘‘The Standing Committee of 
Congress” (p. 18) is perhaps an adequate trans- 
lation of ‘‘Comision Permanente,” but it con- 
veys a very inadequate idea of the nature and 
functions of that body. The ground should have 
been more clearly stated upon which Gen. Diaz, 
in the Plan of Tuxtepec, ‘‘ denied the rights of the 
existing Government” (p. 74)—the claim, that is, 
that reélection was unconstitutional. When Mr. 
Janvier wrote it, it was true that the ‘‘ pleasing 
pastime of bull-fighting is prohibited within the 
Federa! District,” but it is so no longer, unfortu- 
nately. Perhaps by the time this is printed, the 
first “‘ funcion ” will have been given in the new 





Plaza de Toros in the capital, the last Congress 
having repealed the prohibitory law. 

With the improvement to be expected in such 
minor matters as we have enumerated, and with 
a fuller treatment of provincial Mexico, still a 
desideratum, it may reasonably be anticipated 
that the forthcoming editions of this ‘ Guide’ 
will make all other writings of the kind super- 
fluous. 





The Story of the Saracens, from the Earliest 
Times tothe Fall of Bagdad. [‘‘ Tle Story of 
the Nations” series.] By Arthur Gilman, M.A. 
With maps, many illustrations, a chronological 
table, and a list of books treating the sub- 
ject. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. : 


Mr. GrLman’s ‘Story’ is a decided improvement 
upon most of the preceding volumes in the col- 
lection to which it belongs. It is of all, perhaps, 
the best embodiment of the plan expressed by 
the leading word in all the titles, and at the same 
time, by its fulness and measured diction, the 
nearest approach to a real history. Boys will 
read it with pleasure, and readers well posted in 
the wide domains of the past will find in it— 
thanks to the author’s use of the latest and best 
authorities on the subject—much that is new and 
fresh. The book would be more valuable had 
more attention been bestowed upon geographi- 
cal and ethnic conditions and intellectual and so- 
cial developments, and less space given to per- 
sonal actions and chiefly warlike exploits—often 
of little importance and great sameness; but, 
even as it is, the traits of the Saracenic people 
and rulers have been vividly and characteris- 
tically brought out in their various shades and 
alternations of native fierceness and heroic and 
religious exaltation, and the Oriental background 
has been kept in relief. Free from Christian 
prejudice in dealing with the Prophet of Allah 
and the fanatics who carried his evangel, at the 
point of the lance, from Medina to Poitiers and 
from Medina to Samarcand, the author is just 
as little inclined to spread a halo of romantic 
greatness over characters and scenes in which 
the sublime so nearly bordered on the burbar- 
ous. 

Careless proof-reading—a general and grievous 
defect of the series—is responsible for a large 
number of misprints. We may instance “‘sharg,” 
for sharq, in the first paragraph of the preface ; 
**to called ” (p. 28); ** to dispose Kalid ” (p. 232); 
‘“* Antioch, lying directly east from Aleppo” (p. 
243) ; ‘‘ 682,” for 622, as the year of the Hegira (p. 
260); ‘‘ Emessa”’ (p. 297) ; “* Semiram us ” (p. 356) ; 
a succession of blunders on‘ page 340: ‘* Vienna 
a Macon, Chalons,” “the Verres [es] 
and the Catilines ”; and many disfigured German 
titles in the bibliographical hst, which is other- 
wise very valuable. The author’s own haste--a 
necessary consequence, we suppose, of the rapid- 
ity with which the volumes of the series are 
brought out in succession—is responsible for 
some loose expressions and some slips. The word 
‘**Roman” is very often used instead of Byzan- 
tine in a way which must be incomprehensible 
or misleading to most readers ; we even read of 
“the navy of Rome” (p. 278), when the Byzan- 
tine is meant. ‘In the year 660, forty years 
after the emigration of the Prophet from Mecca” 
—which took place in 622—is correct only ac- 
cording to the Moslem calendar, which has 
shorter years than ours, and with reference to 
the more precise dates of the occurrences (p, 284). 
‘* Southea-t of Nineveh and Mosul” (p. 351) is not 
correct, Mosul being on the site of Nineveh. Nor 
is ‘‘Sus, the royal Shushan of ancient Median 
memories " (p. 256), “‘ Median” standing for Per- 
sian. The worst slip is ‘‘ Nineveh on the Eu- 
phrates” (p. 4). 
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The Struggle of the Bulgarians for National In- 
dependence under Prince Alexander. A Mili- 
tary and Political History of the War between 
Bulgaria and Servia in 1885. Translated from 
the German of Major A. von Huhn. London : 
Murray. 1886. 


IN a little more than three hundred pages, Major 

A. von Hubn has narrated what he describes as 
the ** Military and Political History of the War 
cetween Bulgaria and Servia in 1885." That the 
book is readable throughout no one will deny; 
but a very unequal value attaches to the military 
and political parts of the narrative. The former 
is a record of occurrences which passed before 
the eyes of the wricer, and can, therefore, be ac- 
cepted as an authentic account, by a thoroughly 
competent eye-witness, of a struggle which the 
critical condition of Southeastern Europe in- 
vested with a European interest. The political 
narrative is simply an excessive glorification of 
Prince Alexander and all his doings, and is 
largely composed, as it seems to us, out of the 
gossip of political quidnuncs—an abundant spe- 
cies, we suppose, in Bulgaria, as in every other 
country. 

Prince Alexander, unquestionably, showed 
himself to be a brave and able commander in the 
brief war against Servia, but it cannot be de- 
nied, also, that he failed conspicuously in the 
first duty of a Prince of Bulgaria at the present 
time. That duty was to maintain cordial rela- 
tions with the Czer and the Government of Rus- 
sia. There is little doubt that for Russia the 
wisest as well as most generous policy would 
have been to leave the Bulgariaus to the unfet- 
tered enjoyment of the freedom which Russian 
soldiers had won for them. By so doing she 
would have grappled them to her by hooks of 
steel. But there are few governments which, in 
a choice of policies, make selection of the wisest 
and most generous; and, having regard to the 
gigantic sacrifices incurred by Russia in the 
cause of Bulgarian independence, it was only 
natural that she should be excessively jea- 
lous of the intrusion of other influences into the 
new principality. The Czar and his advisers 
were ail the more jealous and suspicious because 
they knew that whatever could be done for the 
destruction of their influence, without actually 
provoking a breach of the peace, would be at- 
tempted by the Austro-Hungarian Government, 
and notin any way discouraged by the British Min- 
istry and the British Houses of Parliament. It 
might well appear to Russian eyes that the ques- 
tion at stake was not whether Bulgaria should be 
free or Russianized, but whether the Russian 
should be ousted from the province in order to give 
place to the German and the Magyar. Prince 
Alexander, in proportion to his ability to rule as 
an independent sovereizn, must bave chafed un- 
der the sense of tutelage; but he ought to have 
recognized that it was the condition of his ruling 
atall. This he did not recognize, and the loss of 
his crown and the present critical condition of 
united Bulgaria are the consequences of his want 
of perception. 

Maj. A. von Huhn will admit nothing of this. 
He attributes the distrust with which Prince 
Alexander inspired the Russian Government to 
the general depravity of the Russian character. 
He touches lightly, however, upon this part of 
his hero’s Bulgarian career. It is asa ruler of 
the Bulgarian people that be makes him the sub- 
ject of his glorfication. According to the 
Major, the achievements of the Prince, in this 
character, are nothing short of miraculous. Not 
only has he, single-handed, civilized the Bulga- 
rians, but—a miracle, we believe, without pre- 
cedent in the bistory of mankind—he has, by 
the inspiring influence of his single personality, 
animated the entire people with a spirit of re- 








ligious toleration. The great adversary with 
whom he has had to contend is, of course, the 
Russian “agent.” We confess to a feeling of 
despair whenever, in a book purporting to be 
historical, we come across this Russian ** agent.” 
The ubiquitousness of this agency is only to be 
paralleled by its complete inefficiency. Accord 
ing to Maj. A. von Huhn, Russian * agents” had 
been freely sprinkled over Eastern Rumelia ever 
since the close of the Russo-Turkish war. Yet 
these gentry had no idea that the design to unite 
the two Bulgarias was hatching until it bad 
taken shape and action. In Bulgaria the Russian 
“agent” appears to have devoted his sagacious 
mind to the invention and circulation of scanda 
lous gossip about Prince Alexander, with the 
view, we presume, of rousing the austere mo 
rality of the Bulgarian people into revolt. 

The real cause of the animosity of the Kussian 
Government against the Prince is not to be found 
in the silly proceedings of these intangible 
agents, but in a very simple and sufficient reason. 
Three days before the revolution broke out in 
Philippopolis which deposed the Turkish Gov 
ernor, the Prince, in a personal interview, had 
assured M. de Giers that he did not believe a 
movement for the unification of the two pro 
vinces was likely to break out within a mea 
surable space of time, and that, in any case, he 
personally would undertake nothing in that di- 
rection. When, close upon the heels of this 
declaration, the movement occurred, and the 
Prince, without a moment's hesitation, placed 
himself at the head of it, the Czar naturally felt 
that he had been deceived and insulted. Maj. A. 
von Huhn declares that the Prince was bimself 
as deceived and unprepared as the Czar: and 
this may possibly be so. But it is hard to believe 
this, and if hard for an indifferent outsider, it 
is not strange that it was altogether incredible 
to the Czar. 

The main facts of the war between Servis 
and Bulgaria ure well known. The 
danger to Bulgaria was occasioned by the fact 
that when the Servian army crossed the fron 
tier, three parts of the Bulgarian troops were 
faraway from the scene, being collected on the 
road to Adrianople to oppose a Turkish advance 
on Philippopolis. This danger was enormously 
increased by the order of the Czar recalling the 
Russian officers who were serving with the Bulga 
rian troops. There did not remain in consequence 
a single officer with Prince Alexander above 
the rank of captain, or one who had seen more 
than eight years’ service. But the enthusiasm of 
all classes wrought marvels. The troops were 
transferred from the Rumelian frontier to that 
of Bulgaria with astcnishing speed, considering 
the almost total lack of proper machinery for 
effecting the transfer. The young captains, pro 
moted to the command of brigades and divisions 
developed unexpected talents for command. The 
Servians, when they thought that Sophia, the 
Bulgarian capital, was already in their possession. 
were repulsed with heavy loss, after two days’ se 
vere fighting at Slivnitza. The Bulgarians then 
assumed the offensive. The Servians were driven 
back, in a demoralized condition, across the fron 
tier. They endeavored to make a stand in the 
town of Pirot. But by this time the fight had 
been pretty well knocked out of them. and the 
Bulgarians had little difficulty in occupying the 
town. The Servian kingdom now lay open to 
the victors. The Servian army was mutinous, 
and would have disbanded itself if at all bard 
pressed. At this supreme moment, 
Austria stepped in, and saved its wretched tool, 
King Milan, from the fate to which it had ex 
posed him. Under a threat of war, the Aus- 
trian envoy constrained Prince Alexander to 
stay his advance. An armistice was arranged, 
which was followed by a peace. 
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Gorthe’s Faust. A Commentary upon the Lite- 
rary Bibles of: the Occident. By Denton J. 
Snider. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1886, 2 vols. 


Ix one of the interesting essays of the late Wil 
helm Scherer are to be found some amusing com- 
ments upon the fact that in these days every man 
has his own Goethe. ‘I know a Goethe,” says 
Scherer, ‘‘ who, when he wrote the lines, 

* Warte nur, balde 

Ruhest du auch,’ 
was thinking something like this: ‘ How tired f 
am with climbing the Kickelhahn; but at any 
rate the wind, which is usually so disagreeable 
here, is quiet, and, God be praised, I shall soon 
Mr. Snider's Goethe 1s not of this 
He is a poet who 


be in bed.’ ” 
sort, but of its polar opposite. 
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wita the following “structural outline,” which 
we quote literally from vol. i, pp. 105-106: 


‘I. The internal movement, which shows 
the struggle in Faust between Intelligence, which 
denies Truth, and Aspiration which affirms 
Truth. This is theoretical denial out of which 
Mephisto is generated. From the ‘ First Solilo- 
quy *to ‘ Auerbach’s Cellar.’ 

‘II. The external movement, which shows 
Faust’s struggle with the Perverted World, into 
which he is conducted by Mephisto. This is prac- 
tical denial, realized not only in the action of a 
man, but in an institution, a world. From ‘Auer- 
bach’s Cellar’ to the scene called ‘Gloomy Day.’ 

“IIL The struggle in which Faust subordinates 
Mephisto and compels him to aid in rescuing 
Margaret, who, however, refuses the external res- 
cue, but obtains forgiv eness, the inner reconcilia- 
tiov. To the end.” 


Number II. of this scheme is mapped out in 
the table of contents thus: 


‘* 1. Auerbach’s Cellar, or the Perverted Tavern. 
If. The Domestic Perversion. 
(1.) The Witch’s Kitchen, or the Perverted 
‘amily. 
(2.) The Story of Margaret, or the True Fa- 
mily Perverted. 
III. The Social Perversion. 
(1.) Walpurgis Night, or Perverted Society. 
(2.) Walpurgis Night’s Dream — Literary 
Brocken.” 

Mr. Snider has evidently anticipated difficulty 
in getting his views promptly accepted by the 
world. Here and there he takes his readers into 
his confidence, and warns them to put no faith in 
what the silly critics may say of him. Thus, al- 
luding to his propensitv for schematization, be 
says, p. 105: 

‘“* The lofty critic, we know, is on his perch, and 
is ready to pounce ‘down upon these harmless di- 
agrams, declaring that they are evolved from the 
writer’s inner consciousness and not from the 
poem; for has not he, the intellectual giant and 
infallible critical pope, read the poem himself and 
found no such thing there? So he will say, be- 
cause he is always saying so, having little else to 
sayinany matter but No. Reader, do not regard 
him, I beg thee, he is a denier, really his brain 
leaves off where this Faust begins, and has never 
entered it, cannot enter it, in his present unrege- 
nerate condition. Test the scheme by the fact; 
if it is wrong, make another and better; but br- 
ware of any one who puts a zero into thy soul, 
lest he end by putting thy soul into a zero.” 


It can do no harm to admit that the raptorial 
instinct did begin to stir within us faintly at 
sight of such a prey, and if it were a simple ques 
tion of putting a zero into some one’s soul, we 
might make the pounce even now and jump the 
consequences. . But the bare thought of incurring 
the awful responsibility of putting some one’s 
soul into a zero is surely enough to make one 
stimok back in dismay and consternation. We 
keep our perch. 

{n other words, we pass in voiceless wonder 
from the outline to see what the filling-in may be. 
Concerning the familiar opening monologue of 
‘** Faust,” this commentator discourses thus, page 
145: 

** Herewith, too, is derived the present form of 
the poem: it springs from the innermost nature 
and essence of the theme. The form is that of a 
soliloquy, of one man talking to himself and un- 
folding in himself. Still it is a drama, though it 
be a drama of the soul holding its dialogue and 
acting its parts all within itself. To Faust, an- 
other man with whom he might talk, can have 
no veritable reality, if there be, as he thinks, no 
veritable reality; indeed, the entire world out- 
side of him is a high-walled, smoothed-stoned for- 
tress, which no knowledge can scale. For the 
present, therefore, he has only himself to talk 
with, hence the monologue. But out of himself 
he will generate certain shapes with which he 
may hold converse hereafter,” etc., etc. 

Here we must call a halt. When a man de- 
liberately puts it down in black and white that a 
dramatic poem begins with a soliloquy because, 
in virtue of philosophic necessity, there is no one 
for the speaker to talk with, and because any 
other characters have first to be ‘‘ generated” 
from the mind of the soliloquist, we cannot un- 


, 





dertake to follow his lucubrations further. It is 
not that we are of a savage and exacting tem- 
perament. Notwithstanding Mr. Snider’s poor 
opinion of the whole critic tribe, the writer of 
these lines is a person of suave and teachable dis- 
position, with whom it is a veritable bobby to 
keep his mind open to the light from all quarters. 
He would be the last one in the woild to make 
excessive demands upon the writer of books. 
But really it seems reasonable to draw the line 
between sense and nonsense. 

We would not, however, seem too peremptory 
in this matter. There is much that is good in 
Mr. Snider’s work, but we hold that its method 
is radically vicious, And this opinion springs 
from no shallow contempt for philosophy, from 
no lack of an organ for philosophic thought. Be- 
yond dount philosophy has much to say 1m the in- 
terpretation of ‘‘ Faust,” and there is much to be 
learned from the philosophic commentator. But 
there is little indeed to be learned from one who 
deals largely in abstractions such as fouvd no 
lodgment in the mind of Goethe. This is what 
M. Snider does. To be sure, he denounces oth- 
ers, his predecessors, for doing the same thing, 
but that is ultimately because their interpreta- 
tion differed greatly from his. What we say is, 
that if the araneous method of spinning cobwebs 
from one’s own interior is to be adopted at 
all, it is a comparatively unimportant mat- 
ter what particular sort of web is spun. 
This method we call wrong, and we call it so 
not simply out of prejudice for another method, 
but because it has been tried and found wanting. 
For thirty or fo.ty years after the death of Goe- 
the, the expounders of ‘‘ Faust” nearly all went 
at their work in the manner of Mr. Snider. 
They bad the field to themselves, and what they 
made of the poem is well known. They made of 
it either a Serbonian bog, or a nightmare, or a 
joke, according to the temper of the person who 
tried to read it in the light of their explanation. 
But now a better era has arrived. Of late the 
drama has been extensively studied and ex- 
pounded in accordance with the principles of 
common sense and sound philology. The result 
is, that we now see the beginning of a better 
entente between the modern intellectual world 
and the great poem of its great poet. Multitudes 
of people have learned td read ‘* Faust” and en- 
joy it. But if the poem were what Mr. Snider 
makes it out to be, the great majority of these 
people would turn from it with aversion. It 
would appeal to no one, except, perhaps, the 
small class of austere philosophers to which he 
himself belongs. If it were necessary, for exam- 
ple, to read the story of Margaret as he reads it, 
to put his construction upon it and to think 
about it as he does, the story would become to 
nearly all those who now read it with delight 
an insufferable bore, from which a tale of Zola 
would be a welcome relief. For they would say, 
Here at least is life. 

We are, therefore, compelled to do substan- 
tially what the author has himself more than 
once surmised that all the blear-eyed, shallow- 
pated critics would do—namely, warn the pub- 
lic that the volumes before us are an exposition, 
not of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” but of Denton J. Sni- 
der’s. As an exemplification of the araneous 
process, they are good—the best, perhaps, in the 
market. If, therefore, one admires that process ; 
if he enjoys having a discursive philosopher be- 
tween himself and his author; if he is fond of 
tossing on a sea of abstractions, and takes de- 
light in a never-ending chase after world-em- 
bracing symbolisms ; if he wants a guide who 
will always try to persuade him that every hole 
in the ground leads down to the roots of Ygdra- 
sil; if, moreover, he enjoys a literary style which 
is surcharged with the worst mannerisms of Car- 
lyle ; if his soul is awed by capital initials, and 





his taste revels in grandiose rhetoric apropos of 
little or nothing ; if he finds pleasure in sustained 
and highly wrought apostrophes, in astonishing 
figures and forms of expression, and in transcen- 
dental jerkiness generally ; if, in short, a person 
likes that sort of thing, Mr. Snider’s commentary 
will be just about the sort of thing he will like. 
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Fine Arts. 


THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


THE twentieth annual exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Water-Color Society at the Academy of 
Design comprises 656 pictures. This is a smaller 
number than was hung last year, but the present 
exhibition shows a better average quality than 
its immediate predecessors. While the average 
is good and there are fewer offensively bad pic- 
tures than have been seen in former years, it is 
noticeable that this exhibition is unmarked by 
any single conspicuously fine work; in short, 
there is no ‘sensation picture,” or what the 
French call, in their expressive art parlance, a 
**clou.” Mr. Abbey, to whom we have been ac- 
customed to look for such a work, is absent, and 
Mr. Winslow Homer, who has at other times 
overtopped his contemporaries at these exhibi- 
tions,this year only sends some unimportant and 
not particularly attractive sketches in Florida. 
Mr. J. Alden Weir’s picture, ‘‘ Consolation,” No. 
335, is hung in the place of honor of the exhibi- 
tion, that is, in the middle of the south wall of 
the south gallery. It is in many respects an ex- 
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cellent work. Its greatest merits are an agreea- 
ble general tone and a good quality of atmos- 
phere; its great defects are insufficient drawing 
of the figures and a somewhat eccentric perspec- 
tive. As itis, it is one of the best things in the 
exhibition, but it does not rise far enough above 
the other pictures to be a real c/ou. 

** Russian Tea,” No, 384, by Miss Kathleen H. 
Greatorex, hung at one end of the same gallery, 
is an important work. It shows a thorough know- 
ledge of the medium, and, being a composition of 
still life, it possesses one quality that every still life 
should have, to claim a reason for being—beauty 
of color. That it is insubstantial and flimsy, 
that the brass urn and kettle, the china cups, 
and the bouquet of flowers should all be of 
the same texture, is unfortunate, for, had more 
care been taken in painting to give to each 
of these objects a distinctive texture, the pic- 
ture would have gained a great deal. It is 
quite a large picture, painted in pure water 
color, and has the distinction of having been 
awarded an honorable mention at the Salon of 
1886. Atthe other end of the south gallery is 
hung a picture by T. de Thulstrup, ‘‘ Horse Ar- 
tillery Going into Action,” No, 299. The compo- 
sition is striking and the figures are drawn with 
a certain dash and spirit, Lut it lacks the quality 
of color. Truth of color in detail is sacrificed toa 
general scheme of dusty reddish brown, and to 
such an extent that the picture is almost a mono- 
chrome. It is, however, cleverly done, and far 
more succcessful as a picture of horses and sol- 
diers than we are wont to see from the 
hands of American artists. Mr. de Thulstrup’s 
facility as an illustrator stands himin good stead 
in undertaking such a subject as this one, for he 
is accustomed to look out for general effect. We 
are apt to find in his pictures a compieteness 
that is lacking in pictures made by more timid 
hands. ‘A January Thaw,” No. 336, by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, a large picture of Madison Square 
looking scuth, remarkable for a general aspect of 
outdoors and the realization of an effect of New 
York atmosphere on a muggy day in winter; ‘‘ A 
Tramp,” No. 418, by Hamilton Hamilton, a bright 
effect of sunshine in a door-yard with figures ; 
** The Scarlet Letter,” No. 396, by Rhoda Holmes 
Nicholls, much more successful in the treatment 
of the landscape than in the figures of Hester 
Prynne and the villagers in the street of the old 
town where the scene is laid; and ‘ They're 
Coming,” No. 352, by James Symington, an in- 
terior with two figures of young women at 
work spinning wool, are other pictures hung 
in prominent places in the south gallery. We 
find here also a large study by Meissonier, 
No. 445, lent by Mr. John Jacob Astor, a single 
figure of a soldier of the time of Henri II, 
nv more remarkable than what might be dene by 
any first-rate figure painter. Though rather bru- 
tally bundled, it is a good, vigorous drawing, and 
the pose of the soldier sturdily planted is spirited. 
‘‘A Portrait,” No. 431, good in character and 
attractive by its unaffected boyishness and 
good-bumored expressivn, is by J. Alden Weir; 
and No. 456, ** The Furst Snow,” is an inte- 
rior possessing some of the fine qualhties cf 
color of the ‘Consolation,’ out careless in 
drawing and hard in texture, by the same ar- 
tist. “A Sea Witch,” No. 329, is a handsome 
piece of color by George W. Maynard. It 
thoroughly artistic, and impresses at once as being 
something quite outof the conmon. The half- 
submerged tigure of the Sea Witch is a little con- 
fused in drawing, but its exceptional qualities of 
color make this work of Mr. Maynard’s one of the 
most interesting pictures of the exhibition, 

Seven watercolors by Robert Blum are scat- 
tered about the exhibition. They are all quite 
small and are sketchy bits of Dutch scenes. There 
is not much of them, but what there isis of an 
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excellent sort. ‘Costume Study,” No. 199, is a 
small figure of a Dutch woman in white cap and 
apron, charmingly drawn and delightful in senti- 
ment. Of Mr. Blum’s other pictures, *‘ On the 
Dunes,” No. 198, and ** House Duties,” No. 454, 
may be picked out for particular mention. W. H 
Lippincott, always a prominent contributor to 
the water-color exbibitions, and one of 
who best know how to manage the 
medium, is well represented this year. 
Approaching Storm, Crécy-en-Brie,” No. 
shows him at his best in landscape, and ** The 
Last Rose,” No. 27, although somewhat artiticial, 
is a cleverly painted head. ‘‘ Gentiemen of the 
XVIIIth Century,” No. 271, by Léon Moran, a 
brilliantly handled little study; ** The Country 
Boarder,” No, 248, by F. Childe Hassam, a quiet- 
ly painted light interior with a single figure; 
‘* Julius Cesar and bis Grandmother,” No. Us, a 
negro character sketch by Alfred Kappes; * The 
Fortune Teller,” No. 505, by Francis Miller, an 
unequal work, good in drawing, but crude 
in color; “The Favorite Print,’ No. 51, 
a delicate bit of painting by F. C. Jones; 
‘« The Student,” No. 57, an ambitious work by 
Wm. Magrath, possessing good qualities of color 
and some excellent painting in the accessories, 
but rather weak in the drawing of the figures; 
** The Letter,” No, 21, a dainty little composition 
by Percy Moran, and the half dozen pictures by 
Irving RK. Wiles, including ‘* Study in Sunlight,” 
No, 187, and ** Head,” No, 372, are among other 
notable contributions from figure painters. 

The landscapes in the exhibition are, as usual 
numerous and of verying degrees of excellence. 
It is a great temptation to the tyro in water-color 
painting to sketch a landscape, it seems so easy. 
There are fewer of the meaningless daubs resulting 
from such attempts than in former exhibitions, 
and there are happily each succeeding year fewer 
artists and critics ready to find imaginary beau 
ties in them. Of serious landscape work, we find 
some here that is really excellent. In ‘** Mon 
cour,” No, 293, by Emil Carlsen, a picturesque 
French motive is admirably treated. It is fresh 
and true in color. D. W. Tryon, wh» usually 
sends four or five pictures, has but one this year, 
* Morning.” No. a strong realistic effect 
broadly washed in over a grayish-paper ground. 
Two pictures, suggestions rather than pictures, 
with a charm of their own, are by A. H. Wyant, 
“ Pat Rooney’s Farm,” No. 106, and ** Forenoon in 
Kerry,” No. 278. Several crisply-handled winter 
scenes, such as ‘** A Winter Piece.” No. 426, and 
cleanly painted bits of field and sky, sucb as ** Long 
Island Study,” No. 298, by Bruce Crane; such 
pretty color schemes as the landscapes by Charles 
M. Dewey, ** Dark Days,” No, 59, and ** The Au- 
tumn Light,” No. 412, or those by J. Francis Mur 
phy, ** November Gray,” No. 58, and * On the 
Lowlands,” No. 388; 
as R W. Van Boskerck’s ** White Birches, Sad- 
dle River.” No. 29, or ‘On the Edge of the 
Pond.” No. 254; such cool and refreshing forest 
scenes as ** Woodland Path,” No. 406, by R. M 
Shurtleff; such richly toned impressions as ** A 
Harvest Moonrise,” No. 83, by F. Childe Hassam, 
go to make up a very creditable showing in land 
scape. 

Horatio Walker shows two good animal pic 
tures, ‘‘ Landscape and Calves.” No. 54, and a 
flock of sheep in * Evening.” No. 70. ‘ Dutch 
Farmyard,” by Ter Meulen, No. 577, is a fine 
piece of subdued color, showing a shepherd with 
his flock and his sheep dog at the doorway of a 
told. J. A. S. Monks is represented by half-a 
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dozen of his characteristic studies of sheep. 
**Late Afternoon, Winter,” No. 16, and ‘ Re. 
pose,” No, 219, perhaps best exemplify bim. 
When we add that Henry Farrer, F. W 
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Richards, C. C. 
H. Gibson, F. S. Church, Alice Hirschberg, 
John La Farge, H. Bolton Jones, J. C. Nicoll, 
F. D. Millet, Horaer Martin, George H. McCord, 
H, W. Ranger, Henry Mubrman, F. K. M. Rebo 
R. F. Zogbaum, W. J. Whittemore, C. Y 
Turner, George H. Smillie, and James D. Smillie, 
whose work is familiar to regular visitors to the 
water-color exhibitions, are represented here by 
from one to as many as ten examples each—a fair 
idea of the character of the exhibition may be 
obtained 

It is plain that there has been a good deal 
of this vear, half the 
works sent in tothe jury for examination were 
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weeding out since but 
hung; and while no doubt some good pictures bave 
had the misfortune to be left out, the exhibition has 
gained greatly in that it presents a much more 
complete and good all-around appearance than 
heretofore Still, pro 
gress may be made, and of a kind, too, that will 
tell immensely on the character of the exhib 
tions, 1f the artists will take more pains to tind 
subjects peculiarly fitted for illustrations in the 
medium of water-color 
critical, it 


This is progress more 


Without being hyper 
be said that the yeart 
of the pictures in the present exhibition might 
better have been painted 


may greater 


in oil; there is so 
little of the true watercolor quality about 
them. Mr. Blum’s * Costume Study,” or Mr 
Perey Moran's ‘Gentlemen of the Faghteenth 
Century,” or some of Mr. WH. Drake's land 
scape motives, or Miss Greatorex's * Russian 
Tea,” are good examples of fit subjects aptly 


treated in the main; and more of the sort of work 
shown in them, if it were to be found generally 
throughout the galleries,would give a distinctive 
character to the exhibitions which they do not at 
present possess in a sufficient degre: 


THE ETCHING CLUB EXHIBITION 
THe New York Etectung Club holds 
exhibition this vear as usual in 


ts regular 
tion with 
the Water Color Society, and the west gallery is 


oonne 


entirely given upto the exhibition of etchings. 
There are inall. Such an exhibi 
tion of etchings by American artists as this one 


34 numbers 


is would bave been impossible a few years ago. 
There is great progress shown, and some half 
dozen etchers have produced plates this year 
which would hold their in any company. 
That there is still a considerable quantity of the 
old-fashioned trash that passed for etching in New 
York vears ago is undeniable, but there is such a 
large amount of really meritorious work here to 
»werbalance it that its effect on the general cha 
racter of the exhibition is insignificant 

As a fair example of the genuine progress 
which has been made by our etchers, the collec- 
tion of reproductive etchings made from pictures 
in the A, T. Stewart collection, and intended for 
the catalogue of that exhibition about to be pub 
lished, may be cited. The plates are all small, 
but some of them are of great merit. ‘* Cattle” 
after Troyon), No. 11, by Wm. M. Chase, admi- 
rably suggests the rich quality of the original 
painting, while as an etching per se it is bold and 
sure in execution. ‘“*A Misty Morning” (after 
Michetti), No. 76, by Hamilton Hamilton, is singu 
lariy charming from its purity of tone and the 
delicate gradations in its subtle values. ‘‘ The 
Month of May” (after Daubigny), No 126, by 
Thomas Moran, and * Landscape and Cattle” 
after Troyon), No. 67, by R. Swain Gifford. re : 
markable for the fidelity with which the respec 
tive painters’ styles are preserved in the repro- 
duction, and the skill with which the effect is 
obtained; ‘‘ Reminiscence of the Franco-Prus 
sian War” (after Meissonier), No 165, by F. 
Raubicheck; ‘‘La Marquise” (after Madra 
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20), No. 78, by W. St. John Harper; ‘“ After 
the Ball” (after Alfred Stevens), No. 93, by J. 8. 
King: and two little bits of ‘ Objects of Art,” 
Nos, 210 and 211, by Sidney L. Smith, all of the 
best sort of modern work, are among the other 
things in this Stewart collection that are so well 
done as to call for special praise. It must be re- 
membered that reproductive work permits cf less 
liberty of treatment than is possible in an origi- 
nal etching. It isa question of faithfully copy- 
ing an original and at the same time attempting 
to render, in a form of art presenting many try- 
ing technical difficulties, the spirit of this orici- 
nal, which in the case of ol painting has 
' been done in a medium capable of much more 
than can be obtained with the simple line 
and tone of etching. That the reproductive etch 
ings just mentioned are so successful is a gratify- 
ing proof that some of our etchers have reached 
a high degree of technical excellence. {n the 
same field we find a large etching by Hamilton 
Hamilton, “The Communicants” (after Jules 
Breton), No. 75. Mr. Hamilton occupies a 
well-earned place in the front rank of Ameri- 
can etchers. He has done nothing better than 
this plate. He is not afraid to use frank, vigor- 
ous lines, there is no trace of tricks in print- 
ing, and his work is an exceptional example of 
completeness among the large etchings in the ex- 
hidition. Mr. Hamilton also exhibits a large 
etching, ‘‘ The Hanging of the Crane” (after F. 
C, Jones), No. 72, which, though it is marked by 
a fine breadth of effect and well-understood man- 
agement of large masses of light and shadow, is 
a coarser kind of work, and does nut show in any 
part of it such delicacy as we fird in the treat- 
ment of the children’s white robes, for imstance, 
in ‘* The Con.municants.” 
“When the Harbor Bar is Moaning, 
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by Thomas Hovenden, a large etching showing a 
fisherman’s hut and two figures of women at the 
doorway, is the same composition as his picture 
exhibited at an Academy exhibition a year or two 
ago. Itisan important figure work, serious in 
conception and strong in execution. It is pre- 
eminent in work of its class in the exhibition. 
“ Boy with Kettle” (after Murillo), No. 220, and 
‘* Portrait of a Man” (after Rembrandt), No. 
221, by C. Y. Turner, are of the best figure work 
here. “The Portrait” is especially successful, 
and is etched with great vigor and sureness. 
“‘The Fog Whistle,” No. 16, and ‘‘ The Nar- 
rows,” No. 17, by Reginald Cleveland Coxe, are 
two original etchings that call for special notice. 
Mr Coxe has been known in New York for three 
or four years as a painter of marine subjects, 
whose pictures, while sometimes impressive for 
an evident truth of observation, often showed 
such a hesitating and insufficient execution as to 
prevent their sincerity of intention being taken 
for all it was worth. This was notably so in 
the case of a picture exbibited three years ago by 
Mr. Coxe, called ‘‘ Hella Rock,” which provoked 
generally the most adverse criticism, while a few 
held that if not in itself a completely successful 
work, it was at least a very original one, and that 
the artist’s future work would prove his quality. 
Whether Mr.Coxe can be said to have since fulfilled 
the expectations of his supporters in his pictures 
in oil or not, he has made his début as an etcher 
with two of the most interesting things in the 
present exhibition. ‘‘ The Fog Whistle” shows 
a sloop yacht riding over the heavy ocean swell 
in a thick fog, the bowsprit rising high in the air 
as the stanch little craft is lifted by the rolling 
mass of water. The feeling of salt-water atmos- 
phere and the dampness of the fog is exceeding- 
ly well rendered. ‘*The Narrows,” an ocean 





steamer slowly ploughing up the bay in the dis- 
tance, and a small rowboat with two men in it in 
the foreground, is remarkable for the same 
quality of atmosphere. Both are deliciously sug- 
gestive of the sea. If these etchings do not show 
such a simplicity of technique as is to be found 
in what we consider standard work,the execution, 
though somewhat timid and uncertain, suffices to 
express the artist’s idea. Itis refreshing to find 
something out of the beaten track in art, and Mr. 
Coxe’s etchings are well worth looking at because 
they are both novel and good. 

** Shades of Night,” No. 99, is one of a number 
of good landscapes contributed by W. L. Lathrop. 
and possesses a charming quality of atmosphere. 
The sky is simply done and is light and full of air. 
Charles A. Platt, one of the most productive of 
American etchers, and one whose works recom- 
mend themselves to lovers of the art on account 
of their genuine feeling for the picturesque and a 
simple and direct manner of putting down facts, 
exhibits a characteristic piece called ‘ Gold- 
smith’s Bridge,” No. 158. Other new Jand- 
scapes are ‘‘ Canal in Holland ” (after R. W. Van 
Boskerck), No. 203, by W. H. Shelton; ‘*Tromsée, 
Norway,” No. 156, by T. C. Parrish; ‘‘ Cannes 
—The Harbor,” No. 149, by Stepben Parrish; 
‘*A Winter Morning,” No. 141, by J. C. Nicoll: 
** An October Evening,” No. 198, by H. Pruett 
Share; and some picturesque bits by Blanche 
Dillaye, ** Hill and Sky,” No. 20, ‘‘On the Maas,” 
No. 23, and ‘* A Corner in Dort,” No. 21. 

The Etching Club publishes a catalogue illus- 
trated with eight etchings by Samuel Colman, 
F. W. Freer, R. Swain Gifford, W. St. John 
Harper, J. A. 8S. Monks, Thomas Moran, W. H. 
Shelton, and C. Y. Turner. It is neatly got up 
and is valuablé az a record of the club’s excel- 
lent work. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


REMSEN'S ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY. 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Ira Remsen, Prof. in Johns Hopkins Univ. 
12mo (American Science Series, Elementary 
Course), pp. 272, $1.00. 

In the opinion of the author, a rational course 
in chemistry, whether for younger or older pu- 
pils, is something more than a lot of statements 
of facts of more or less importance; a lot of ex- 
periments of more or less beauty; or a lot of 
rules devised for the purpose of enabling the pu- 
pil to tell what things are made of. If the course 
does not to some extent help the pupil to think 
as well as to see, to reason as well as to observe, 
it does not deserve to be called rational. 

The object of the course laid down in this book 
is not to make chemists, but to help to develop 
sound minds, and at the same time to awaken 1n- 
terest in a set of natural phenomena of great im- 
portance to mankind. 

**A copy of the above will be sent, post-paid, 
to a teacher, for examination with a view to in- 
troduction, upon receipt of 50 cents and reference 
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THE MORAVIAN RAG DOL, 
to quote a prominent writer, “is the most Christian-look 
ing and beautifully dressed doll [ have ever seen; my 
children are delighted with it.” $3 (night dress 30 cents 
extra), carefully packed, registered, and post-paid. A 
most welcome gift at all times. Full description most 
chee rfully given. * DOLLS,” Box 185, Bethle hem, Pa. 
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You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con 
versation, by Dr. Rich. 8S. KosENTHAL's celebrated MEIS- 
TERSC HAF T SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for books of each 
language, with privilege of answers to all questions, and 
‘orrection of exercises. Sample copy, Part L, 26 cents. 
Liberal terms to Teachers. 
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THE PERCY ANECDOTES: Collected and Edited by 
Reuben and Sholto Percy. A verbatim reprint of the 
original edition, with a preface by John Timbs, F.S.A. 4 
volumes, 12mo, half cloth, marble sides and edges, 36. 


PEPYS. Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq., F R.S., com 
prising his Diary from 1659 to 1669 and a selection 
from his private correspondence. Fdited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 1 vol., 12mo, half clo., marble sides and edges, 
21.50, 


LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS 
with critical observations on their works. by Samue 
Johnson, LL.D., with a sketch of the author’s lite by Sir 
Waltir Scott. 1 vol., 12mo, half clo., marble sides, $1.50. 

EVELYN. Memoirsof John Evelyn, Esq.,F RS Com- 
rising his Diary from 1641 to 1706, ‘anda selection of his 
pimillar letters. Edited from the original MSS. by Wil 
liam Bray, Esq., F.A.S. 1 vol., 12mo, clo , $1.50, 

THE KORAN: Commonly called the Alkoran of Mo. 
hammed. Translated into English from the original Ara- 
bic. With explanatory notes taken from the most ap- 
proved commentators. To which ts prefixad a p:elimina- 
ry discourse. By George Sale. 1 vol., half cloth, marble 
sides and edges, $1.50. 


LORD BACON: The Essays of, including his moral and 
historical works, Wisdom of the Ancients, New Atlantis, 
ete. With Memoir, Notes, and Glossary. 1 vol, half clo., 
marble sides, $1.50. 


THOMAS ROSCOE: The Italian Novelists. The Spanish 
Novelists. The German Novelists. Translated from the 
originals, with critical and biographical! notices, by Tho- 
mas Roscoe. 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.00, or soid separate- 
ly at $1.50 per vol. 


THE TALMUD: Selections from the contents of that 
ancient book, its commentaries, teachings, poetry. and 
legends, Also; brief sketches of the men who made my 
commented ar it. Transiated from the original by H 
Polano 1 vol., 12mo, clo., $1.50. 


FIRDAUSI: The Shah Nameh of the Persian Poet. 
Translated and abridged in Prose and Verse by Jas. At- 
kinson, Esq., Edited by his son. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1. 


*,* Of all booksellers, or mail free on receipt of price. 
20 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 








Gray’s Botanies. 


GRAY’S BOTANICAL SERIES. 
By Prof. Asa Gray of Harvard University. 
provide the best and most complete equip- 
ment for all classes or for special students. 


GRAYS HOW PLANTS GROW. For 

I 2c ass ora; dinraiararsna Maasai ae $ .80 
GRAY’S SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. 

Dow Tmt CUB. 6.5 550s ocdccccsccccccse 1.80 
GRAY’S MANUAL. For Introduction.. 1.62 
GRAY’S BOTANIST’S MICROSCOPE. 

I x tionk Cxaacodmoiektesdicescn 2.00 
GRAY’S BOTANISTS MICROSCOPE. 
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